‘The Twentieth Century: July 1957 


To our Readers 


Three of our articles in this number touch on aspects of 
Communism. We are fully aware of the objections against 
discussing this subject too often. Many of you are bored with 
it or view it as though it were an evil of nature — something 
there like cloudiness in the English climate. Moreover, it 
would be absurd for us to waste time proving that ‘the Com- 
munists are wrong’. Hardly one in a thousand of you feels the 
slightest inclination to think they are right. If we could dis- 
seminate copies of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY over Eastern 
Europe or China it would be different. But we needn’t explain 


why we can’t. 


On the other hand, there is the maxim nthil humani. This 
means that, regardless of the ‘usefulness’ of doing so, our Greek 
curiosity spurs us on to find out what happens everywhere 
and why. Hence we are glad to go with our contributor, Mr 
William C. Just, on one of those trips to Russia — this time not 
to see what the Russians are up to, but to watch the mentality 
of travellers and fellow-travellers from the West. We are quite 
prepared for a historical analysis of Stalin’s great military 
purge which fascinated and mystified us all in the late ’thirties. 
We feel that these two articles may help to provide an atmo- 
sphere for Mr Hudson’s interpretation of what is surely the 
most neglected aspect of Communism — the fact that it is a 
religion. It is interesting to find that many of the ideas in 
modern totalitarian creeds already existed in obscure sects in 


the Middle Ages. 


Perhaps, too, the recent revival of interest in the Marquis de 
Sade amongst literary men in France (the subject of a fourth 
article) has its appositeness to the general subject. 
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The Rider on the White Horse 
G. F. Hudson 


And I saw heaven opened, and behold a white horse; and 
he that sat upon him was called Faithful and True, and in 
righteousness doth he judge and make war... .And out of his 
mouth goeth a sharp sword, that with it he should smite the 
nations...and he treadeth the winepress of the fierceness 
and wrath of Almighty God. . .and I saw the souls of them that 
were beheaded for the witness of Jesus and for the word of 
God and which had not worshipped the beast. . .and they lived 
and reigned with Christ a thousand years. 


T the time when these words were written, in an age of 
A= persecution of the infant Christian Church, the 
awful events which they foretold were deemed to be 
close at hand. After a period of appalling catastrophe and 
tribulation, the Roman Empire and its rulers would be 
destroyed by direct divine intervention and the Kingdom of 
the Saints would be established on earth. But as time passed 
without this terrific climax to human history, and when 
instead Christianity became the religion of the old empire, 
the fulfilment of the prophecies of the Book of Revelation 
were assigned by the Church to a future which no longer 
seemed imminent. The world was no longer necessarily an 
intolerable place for Christians, and for bishops it might even 
be quite comfortable; there was no need to be impatient for 
the seven angels to pour out the vials of God’s wrath upon 
mankind, even though there might thereby be a joyful consum- 
mation for the faithful who endured all the predicted horrors. 
Through the centuries the normal attitude of ecclesiastical 
authority has been essentially that of the Anglican Dean who, 
when asked by an earnest Victorian lady about the Second 
Coming of Christ, gave her the reply: ‘It will certainly occur, 
madam, but not, I trust, in our time.’ 
At all times, nevertheless, there has been a minority among 
Christians who have conceived of themselves as living in the 
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Last Days foreseen in the Book of Revelation, and who have 
sought to prepare themselves for, or actually to assist in, the 
predestined messianic deliverance. For the most part they have 
been members of obscure sects or coteries on the margin of 
history and their enthusiasms have waned, or been transformed 
into an otherworldly mysticism, when events have failed to 
conform to their expectations. But from time to time, and 
particularly during the later Middle Ages, their ideas have 
deeply affected European history by inspiring powerful 
movements. In modern times Christian religious prophecy has 
lost its capacity to produce major political upheavals, but its 
place has been taken in this respect by secular messianic doc- 
trines which reproduce in an extraordinary manner the 
characteristic thought of the Johannine apocalypse. 

A book just published, The Pursuit of the Millennium*, by 
Professor N. Cohn, has presented for the first time as episodes 
of a single tradition the messianic heresies of the Middle Ages 
and has related them as prototypes to the totalitarian creeds 
of our own time. The task which the author has achieved 
has been no easy one because of the peculiar difficulties in the 
way of study of the heresies concerned. All of them were sooner 
or later suppressed, and the ecclesiastical authorities, including 
Protestant ones in the period of the Reformation, went to great 
trouble to destroy their writings, so that in most cases the only 
available information about them comes from the hostile 
recording of their beliefs and activities by those who condemned 
them. This bias in the sources has to be taken into consideration 
in any endeavour to ascertain what medieval heretics really 
believed and did. Some historians, however, in allowing for the 
bias, have tended to distort the picture in the opposite direction. 
Convinced that all these heresies were in essence merely 
precursors of modern Protestantism, they have tended to 
minimize their more wild and extravagant aspects and attribute 
much of what has been recorded about them to sheer slander. 
But there is enough evidence from sources uncontaminated by 
orthodox ecclesiastical prejudice to show that the world of 
medieval messianic faith was indeed a very strange place. 

Professor Cohn’s survey covers a period in Western Europe 
beginning with the heresiarchs Tanchelm of Antwerp and 
Eudes de l’Etoile in the twelfth century and ending with the 


* Norman Cohn, The Pursuit of the Millennium, Secker & Warburg. 
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Anabaptists of Miinster in the sixteenth; there is also an Appen- 
dix on the Ranters in seventeenth-century England, who are 
brought in because of the light which their extant literature 
throws on the analogous beliefs of the medieval Brethren of 
the Free Spirit. Professor Cohn does not deal with the medieval 
heresies which, like those of the Cathari, Waldenses and 
Lollards, had no strong messianic leanings; he confines himself 
to those for which the idea of the millennium was of primary 
importance. The teaching of the messianic sects or movements 
— for often they lacked any definite organization or membership 
— varied greatly, but there were certain elements that they had 
in common. First there was the idea of a period of catastrophe 
and oppression — the ‘messianic woes’; this would get worse 
and worse until the great deliverance, which would establish 
the Kingdom of the Saints, the perfect, just and happy society 
of the millennium under the direct rule of God. The deliverance 
was imagined in terms of a violent overthrow by divine inter- 
vention of the entire existing political and social order, a 
thorough purification of the earth from evil by fire and sword. 
Those who would be saved would be those who accepted the 
new gospel and prepared themselves for it by special religious 
practices; they would not only be spared, but would themselves 
take part in the purification of the earth. They would consist 
of the poor, the plebs pauperum, and of the voluntarily poor 
associated with them; in its later developments the idea of the 
millennium becomes definitely associated with a social revo- 
lution. Usually, though not always, there is also the idea of a 
messianic leader, who can be identified with the apocalyptic 
rider of the white horse, appointed by God to command the 
army of the elect against the beast; of this figure and its historical 
representatives, Professor Cohn writes: 

Those who attached themselves to such a saviour saw 
themselves as a holy people - and holy just because of their 
submission to the saviour and their unqualified devotion 
to the eschatological mission as defined by him. 

They were his good children and as a reward they shared 
in his supernatural power....Their final triumph was 
decreed from all eternity, and meanwhile their every deed, 
though it were robbery or rape or massacre, not only was 
guiltless, but was a holy act. 


The main source of these teachings was indeed the Biblical 
Book of Revelation, but there was a secondary source of later 
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date which also had a profound influence in medieval times. 
This was the Sibylline prophecy known as the Pseudo- Methodius 
which was composed towards the end of the seventh century 
after Egypt and Syria, together with the Holy Places of the 
Christian religion, had been overrun by the armies of Islam. 
This work explains that Christians must be punished for their 
sins by temporary subjection to the Moslems, but that just 
when the oppression is at its worst, a mighty Emperor, whom 
men have long thought to be dead, will arise to lead the Christian 
forces; he will conquer the Moslems, recover Jerusalem, and 
restore the greatness of the Christian Roman Empire. He is 
not, however, identified with the rider of the white horse of the 
Book of Revelation; on the contrary, this prophecy of a 
saviour-emperor is linked up with the older and more sacred 
Johannine vision of the Last Days by making the reign of 
Antichrist — the terrible ‘beast’ of Revelation — follow that of 
the great Emperor, and be in turn brought to an end by the 
coming of Christ himself. In this version the cycle of catastrophe 
and deliverance is thus duplicated, and there are two dramatic 
acts of salvation, the first of a relatively secular character and 
the second entirely miraculous and divine. 

The significance of the figure of the ‘Emperor of the Last 
Days’ is that it rendered possible a certain amalgamation of 
the messianic idea with the tradition of imperial monarchy 
inherited from Rome. For the Johannine apocalyptic, dating 
from the days of the persecution of the Church by the pagan 
Roman power, deliverance by a Roman emperor was in- 
conceivable; Rome was the beast destined to be destroyed by 
God and his angels. But by the time of the Pseudo-Methodius 
the Roman Empire had long been Christian, and oppression 
of the Christians now came from ‘Ishmaelites’ of Arabia; 
against these foes it was natural to look for leadership from a 
Roman emperor. ‘Roman’ in this context meant Byzantine, 
but after the Pseudo-Methodius had been translated into Latin 
and a separate Western Empire had come into existence 
beginning with Charlemagne, the prophecy came to be 
projected on to the concept of the imperial monarchy which 
from the time of the Ottos was supposed to be a possession of the 
German nation. 

Two other ideas made an important contribution to medieval 
messianism. The first was the theory of the Three Ages developed 
by the Calabrian monk, Joachim of Fiore, towards the end of 
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the twelfth century. According to this doctrine, mankind was 
destined to pass through three historical periods corresponding 
to the three Persons of the Trinity; the first two had their 
divine revelations in the Old and New Testaments respectively, 
while in the third, which had not yet begun, but was close at 
hand, men would be directly inspired by the Holy Spirit and 
would lead a sublimated spiritual existence without property 
or civil or ecclesiastical authority; as Professor Cohn writes, 
‘the Empire would be no more and the Church of Rome 
would give place to a free community of perfected beings who 
would have no need of clergy or sacraments or Bible.’ This 
conception of an age of the Holy Spirit was equated with the 
millennium of Johannine apocalyptic by making the reign of 
Antichrist precede its inauguration; meanwhile there must be 
a new order of monks who would preach the new gospel 
throughout the world. Joachim’s ideas, which were by impli- 
cation entirely subversive of the established Church, were 
taken up by the Franciscan Spirituals and by other groups 
through which they were adapted to more militant messianic 
teachings. 

The idea of the millennium was further reinforced by the 
notion, inherited by the Middle Ages from classical literature, 
of a Golden Age of primeval innocence from which mankind 
had degenerated. In this prehistoric time men had held all 
things in common; there had been no social classes and no 
man had been subordinate to another. There was in this con- 
ception an obvious analogy with the innocence of Adam and 
Eve in the Garden of Eden before the Fall, even though a 
community consisting of only two persons was rather too small 
for a comparison of social institutions. The question with 
regard to both the prehistoric Golden Age of the Greeks and the 
Garden of Eden was whether the loss of the primal innocence 
was irrevocable; both the Stoics and the Fathers of the Church 
were agreed that it was, and that man in his corrupted state 
must be governed by the laws and restraints of civil and 
ecclesiastical society. But it was possible to see the foretold 
millennium as a restoration of the Golden Age, a return to the 
primal innocence. In particular, the sect of the Adamites held 
that the aim of religion should be to bring man back in this life 
to the sinless bliss of paradise, and that for those in a state of 
grace the institutions of private property, marriage and civil 
and ecclesiastical authority no longer had any validity. As 
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Franger* has shown in his illuminating study of the painting 
of Hieronymus Bosch, the extraordinary triptych generally 
known as “The Garden of Earthly Delights’ is inspired by 
Adamite theology; contrary to what was formerly supposed, 
the famous central panel does not depict the pleasures of 
sinners, but those of the elect, and its seemingly pagan exuber- 
ance is fully in accordance with the Adamite faith. But there is 
a more sombre side to the vision; knights are shown being put 
to death — a reminder that the millennium is only to be reached 
through violence and bloodshed. 

The earlier manifestations of medieval messianism were 
closely connected with the Crusades. The First Crusade was 
primarily an enterprise of the feudal chivalry under the 
guidance of the Papacy, but the excitement and enthusiasm 
aroused by the preaching of Peter the Hermit penetrated among 
the masses and produced the parallel ‘people’s crusade’; great 
numbers of people of the poorer classes combined in ill-armed 
bands and set out for Palestine with only the vaguest idea of 
how to get there. Great miraculous events were expected; the 
Sibylline prophecies were quoted everywhere and it was widely 
believed that Charlemagne had risen from the dead to lead the 
Crusade. Characteristic of this popular movement was the claim 
that it was the poor, not the barons and knights, who had been 
chosen by God to take Jerusalem, and the French vernacular 
epic, the Conquéte de Jerusalem, unhistorically attributes the success 
of the Crusade to them. The great majority of the crusading 
plebs pauperum, however, never reached Palestine, but devoted 
themselves to killing Jews in the cities of France and Germany. 
From this time on nearly every outburst of popular messianic 
excitement in Western Europe was accompanied by massacres 
of Jews. It was said that the earth had first to be purified 
before the Kingdom of the Saints could be established and 
the first necessity was to exterminate Christ’s enemies the Jews; 
the fact that princes, bishops and well-to-do burghers usually 
tried to protect them from massacre only proved how unworthy 
were the existing leaders of society to partake of the blessings 
of the millennium. To kill Jews was not merely no sin; it was 
an act of positive merit which numbered the killer among the 
elect. As Professor Cohn points out: 

just as the human figure of Antichrist tended to merge 

into the wholly demonic figure of Satan, so the Jews tended 

* W. Franger, The Millennium of Hieronymus Bosch. 
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to be seen as demons attendant on Satan. In drama and 
picture they were often shown as devils with the beard and 
horns of a goat, while in real life ecclesiastical and secular 
authorities alike tried to make them wear horns on their 
hats....Dramas were written showing how the Jewish 
demons would help Antichrist to conquer the world until on 
the eve of the Second Coming and the beginning of the 
millennium, Antichrist and Jews would be annihilated 
together amidst the rejoicings of the Christians. During the 
performance of such works armed force was needed to 
protect the Jewish quarter from the fury of the mob.. 


It was not only from the Jews, however, that the earth 
needed to be cleansed before the millennium could be reached. 
Unworthy Christian priests had also to be eliminated, and 
according to the messianic prophetae most of the clergy were 
unworthy. The Church was vulnerable to these attacks, since 
the lives of its dignitaries so often fell short of the holiness and 
austerity which their profession theoretically required. It was 
not difficult for heretical preachers, who were themselves 
usually unbeneficed clerics or renegade monks, to arouse the 
masses against worldly prelates and priests, whose main concern 
seemed to be with the collection of tithes. Famines, plagues 
and defeats of Christians by the Saracens could be attributed 
to divine displeasure at the sins of the clergy. One of the most 
violent anti-clerical outbreaks of the Middle Ages was that of 
the Pastoureaux, which followed the defeat of Louis IX at 
Mansura in 1250. A wandering preacher named Jacob, who 
was said to have come from Hungary, went round Picardy 
declaring that just as God had announced the tidings of the 
Nativity first to shepherds, so now it was by shepherds that 
Jerusalem would be delivered. Shepherds left their flocks and 
followed him; they were joined by thousands of peasants and 
labourers from the towns, who dressed as shepherds and moved 
southwards along the roads in tumultous armed bands. Jacob 
now began to preach against the Church; he claimed to have 
a direct commission from God and to have power to grant 
absolution from sin. As a result of his incitement the Pas- 
toureaux everywhere attacked the clergy and killed many of 
them; the poorer classes were sympathetic to the new crusade 
and the Queen-Mother Blanche was for a time persuaded that 
Jacob was a man sent by God. In the end, however, after the 
Pastoureaux had murdered and looted in nearly all the 


1* 
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principal cities of France, their excesses brought about a 
reaction, and the Queen-Mother was induced to outlaw them. 
Their bands were cut to pieces by feudal levies and those who 
were captured were hanged; the prophet himself perished in 
the slaughter. 

In the final development of the medieval messianic movement, 
the target of divine wrath was enlarged to include not only 
the Jews and the clergy, but also all ‘the rich’, comprising 
both the nobles and the more prosperous burghers. This 
extension of the messianic idea took place during the fourteenth 
century, and its main feature was a doctrine that private 
property, as a consequence of the Fall of Man, would be 
eliminated with the millennium. This teaching was spread 
particularly by the Brethren of the Free Spirit and the Adamites. 
The former sect should not perhaps properly be classified as 
messianic, for it drew its inspiration from Neoplatonism rather 
than from Christian apocalyptic; it, nevertheless, strongly 
reinforced the tendency to imagine the millennium in terms of 
social revolution. The heresy of the Free Spirit flourished 
among the Beghards — layman, often of high social origin, who 
practised voluntary poverty and became homeless wanderers, 
regarded as holy men by the common people but subject to no 
ecclesiastical discipline. The Brethren of the Free Spirit 
formed a secret fraternity, subjected to ruthless persecution 
by the ecclesiastical authorities — large numbers of them were 
caught from time to time and burnt at the stake — but spread 
over Europe from Flanders to Silesia and making converts by 
underground propaganda, particularly among women. The 
followers of the cult delivered themselves from the bondage of 
sin by an ascetic discipline, after which they considered them- 
selves to be in union with God and no longer subject to laws 
which were only intended for man’s fallen state. Above all, they 
were entitled to disregard the rights of private property. The 
adept of the Free Spirit was entitled to use whatever God had 
created, and it was right for him to take his share — by force or 
theft if need be — from anyone who had an abundance. This 
teaching combined readily with the doctrine of the transition 
to the Third Age and with popular expectations of the millen- 
nium. The idea spread that mankind was nearing the great 
crisis in which the righteous poor would be enabled by God to 
deliver themselves from their misery, and the rich, having 
become the servants of Antichrist, would be destroyed. Echoes 
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of the doctrine are to be heard in the sermons of John Ball at 
the time of the English Peasants’ Revolt of 1381. But it was 
forty years later in Bohemia that messianic anarcho-communism 
emerged as a fanatical fighting faith and for more than a decade 
spread terror over a large area of Central Europe. 

The Hussite movement combined Czech nationalism with 
social radicalism; most of the higher clergy and the merchants 
of the towns were Germans, so that there was a correspondence 
of ethnic and social cleavages. The Hussites were divided into 
two factions — the moderate Utraquists, who had the support 
of the Czech gentry, and the extremist Taborites, who drew 
their following from the poorer classes. The Taborites were 
so-called from their stronghold near Usti, which they named 
Mount Tabor; they believed the millennium to be close at 
hand and regarded the devastation of the Hussite wars as the 
Woes of the Last Days. They held that the earth must be 
cleansed of evil in preparation for the millennium and that the 
elect of God must do the necessary killing; only the Taborites 
and those who placed themselves under their protection would 
be saved. At Tabor ‘all people must always hold everything in 
common and nobody must possess anything of his own; who- 
ever owns private property commits a mortal sin.’ The Taborites 
were to be ‘the army sent through all the world to carry the 
plagues of vengeance upon the nations and judgement upon 
every people that shall resist them.’ They declared that all 
sinners were enemies of Christ and must be exterminated; 
every believer must ‘wash his hands in the blood of the enemies 
of Christ.’ 

In the Hussite wars there were plenty of opportunities to do 
so and the Taborites formed the core of the formidable army 
which under the leadership of Jan Zizka, won victory after 
victory over the forces of the Emperor Sigismund and carried 
the struggle from Bohemia into Germany. But the militant 
anarcho-communism of the Taborites soon brought its compli- 
cations. Zizka and his officers came from the lesser gentry, 
which had little enthusiasm for the egalitarian paradise, and 
the Taborites, after proclaiming an end of all rents and taxes, 
had to exact a heavy tribute from the peasants for the upkeep 
of their armies. They became divided among themselves; the 
Adamites, who formed the most extreme section of all, were 
exterminated by Zizka, and later the Taborite Army was 
defeated by the Utraquists at the battle of Lipan in 1434. After 
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a period of extraordinary fervour and violence the Taborite 
conflagration burnt itself out, but the embers were scattered 
far and wide, and were to flare up again in the age of the 
Reformation in the messianic prophecies and revolutionary 
violence of the Anabaptists. In their propaganda after their 
capture of Miinster the Anabaptist leaders declared the advent 
of the Third Age, which was to be that of the vengeance and 
triumph of the Saints. Christ was about to return to the earth, 
and in preparation for this had established his kingdom in 
Miinster under the new David, Jan Bockelson. From Miinster 
God’s People must go forth, wielding the Sword of Justice, until 
they had conquered the whole world. Bockelson, having made 
himself king, appointed dukes who were to rule over various 
parts of Europe when they had been subdued. The Anabaptist 
revolution aroused such dismay that at an Imperial Diet all 
the states of the Empire undertook to contribute funds for the 
siege of Miinster, and in the end it was captured ; the Anabaptists 
were massacred wholesale and Bockelson and his two principal 
lieutenants were publicly tortured to death with red-hot irons. 
What specially distinguished the German Anabaptists from 
the anarchic Czech Taborites was the emphasis on a divinely 
ordained autocratic leadership as the preliminary to the Second 
Coming of Christ. This shows the influence of the idea of the 
Emperor of the Last Days, which had become a specially 
German conception. After the sorry end of the Hohenstaufen 
dynasty this figure of prophecy had been identified with 
Frederick II, who was believed to be still alive and destined 
to return. A chronicler wrote of the Germans in 1434 that 
‘they believe absolutely that the Emperor Frederick is still 
alive and will remain alive until the end of the world and that 
there has been and shall be no proper Emperor but he.’ A tract 
known as Gamaleon, written about the same time, predicts the 
coming of a future German Emperor who will subdue the 
French, Hungarians and Slavs, crush the Jews, expropriate 
the Church of Rome and kill its clergy, and establish the 
centre of Christendom at Mainz. Even more Germanic 
was a treatise by an anonymous author, called the Book of a 
Hundred Chapters, which was written in the opening years of 
the sixteenth century and is described by Professor Cohn as 
‘the last and most comprehensive expression of the popular 
eschatology of the Middle Ages.’ It claims to be a communica- 
tion from God conveyed by the Archangel Michael. The 
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world sunk in sin is about to be visited with God’s wrath and 
an association of devout laymen must be formed to prepare 
for the Last Days. They are to await the emergence of the 
‘Emperor from the Black Forest,’ who will conquer the world 
and reign for a thousand years, thereby combining the roles of 
the Emperor of the Last Days and the Christ who is to reign 
over the Kingdom of the Saints. The Emperor from the Black 
Forest will kill all Moslems and Jews who refuse to be converted, 
and he will also exterminate the clergy of the Church of Rome. 
By a careful statistical calculation the prophet reckons that if 
2,300 clerics are executed each day, it will be possible to get 
rid of all of them in four and a half years. All usurers and 
lawyers are also to be put to death, the former being burnt 
alive and the latter hanged. Nobody will be allowed to own 
any private property, but everyone will pay taxes to the 
Emperor, whose power will be unlimited. To maintain the 
perfect virtue required for a social order without avaritia or 
luxuria, tribunals will be set up for discovering and punishing 
sin; people will be exhorted to inform on their neighbours, but 
it will be better if culprits confess of their own accord. First 
and second offences are to be punished merely with flogging, 

but those who sin three times will be put to death. The new era 

will be a return to what the author regards as the primitive 

customs of the Germans directly ordained by God, before they 

were corrupted by the Romans and the Roman Church. The 

Emperor from the Black Forest will exalt the Germans over all 

other nations and will sternly suppress the French and the 

Italians; ‘the Germans’, declares this prophet, ‘once held the 

whole world in their hands, and they will do so again, and 

with more power than ever.’ 

On a superficial view it may seem that this world of 
medieval vision was something which passed away with the 
sixteenth century, or the seventeenth at the latest, being 
superseded except for a negligible residue of medieval-minded 
sectaries by the growth of modern rational and scientific 
thought. Our age has nevertheless seen the rise of secular 
messianic doctrines which, despite their parade of scientific 
modernity, bear a most remarkable family likeness to the 
prophetic teachings studied by Professor Cohn. All the medieval 
messianic doctrines had three main elements in common: the 
idea of human history as about to culminate in a period of 
unprecedented catastrophe and woe, to be followed by a divine 
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intervention and an abrupt transition to an age of perfect 
virtue, happiness and peace; the idea of a demonic adversary 
whose human agents must be destroyed in order that the new 
society may be established; and the idea of an élite of true 
believers who will be God’s instrument for bringing about the 
victory of his holy cause which is preordained and certain. 
In addition, there was in most cases a special antagonism 
towards the Jews, which was simply a violently exaggerated 
form of the normal medieval Christian attitude towards them, 
and in some cases a concentration of hope on the Emperor of 
the Last Days, who was generally assumed to be a German and 
therefore provided a suitable myth for a nascent German 
nationalism frustrated by the disintegration of the German 
empire-kingdom in the later Middle Ages. Further, the millen- 
nium was always conceived as a vindication of the poor against 
the rich, and usually, at least in the later versions, as a society 
in which private property had been abolished; as regards 
authority, there was a division between the prophecies which 
imagined the millennium as completely anarchic and subject 
to God alone (after the transitional period of warfare against 
Antichrist) and those which, like the Book of a Hundred Chapters, 
made it the reign of a divinely appointed monarch. 

All these features reappear in modern totalitarian doctrines. 
Marxism is in the tradition of the medieval anarcho-communist 
messianism best represented by the Taborites. In Marxism it 
is fundamental that everything must get worse before it can 
get better; the middle class must be proletarianized and the 
proletariat increasingly impoverished until the ever-extending 
misery produces the revolution which abolishes capitalism and 
brings in the communist millennium, where the state ‘withers 
away and society is maintained entirely by spontaneous 
co-operation. There is a demonic adversary who must be 
destroyed, the bourgeoisie (or, since Lenin, the imperialists), but 
victory is assured by an inevitable process of history according 
to the principles of dialectical materialism just as certainly as it 
was formerly assured by the will of God. And the Marxists also 
have their ‘men of the divine law,’ and even their ‘avenging 
angels,’ in the party which is called to lead and inspire the class 
struggle. 

If the elements of the Johannine apocalyptic can be traced 
in Marxism, those of Sibylline prophecy as adapted in medieval 
Germany can be discerned in the Nazi creed. The Third Reich 
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that is to last a thousand years carries echoes both of the Third 
Age and of the millennium, and the Emperor of the Last Days 
who will exalt the German nation above all others is clearly 
Hitler himself. The Nazi hatred of the Jews is likewise a revival, 
under the guise of a ‘scientific’ racialism, of the medieval hate- 
fantasy ; the Jew for the Nazi, as the imperialist for the Marxist- 
Leninist, is the demonic adversary. 

In a concluding chapter Professor Cohn writes of the 
psychological pattern which persists in the messianic type of 
faith through the change from Christian eschatology to an 
allegedly scientific materialism ; 


The final, decisive battle of the Elect (be they the Aryan 
race or the proletariat) against the hosts of evil (be they 
the Jews or the bourgeoisie); a dispensation in which the 
Elect are to be most amply compensated for all their 
sufferings by the joys of total domination or of total community 
or both together; a world purified of all evil and in which 
history is to find its consummation — these ancient imaginings 
are with us still....And these phantasies are precisely such 
as are commonly found in individual cases of paranoia. The 
megalomaniac view of oneself as the Elect, wholly good, 
abominably persecuted, yet assured of ultimate triumph; 
the attribution of gigantic and demonic powers to the adver- 
sary; the refusal to accept the ineluctable limitations and 
imperfections of human existence, such as transience, 
dissension, conflict and fallibility, whether intellectual or 
moral ; the obsession with inerrable prophecies — these attitudes 
are symptoms which together constitute the unmistakable 
syndrome of paranoia....What is decisive is that objective 
situations of a given type are constantly interpreted in 
terms of psychic conflicts which themselves remain un- 
conscious; so that the interpretations are systematized 
misinterpretations, always gross and often grotesque. 


If in our Western society we still adhere to the belief in a 
rational and empirical approach to human problems and in a 
gradual and piecemeal amelioration of the human condition 
rather than in a cataclysmic break-through to the millennium, 
we have nevertheless to recognize how strong the appeal of 
messianic fantasies can be. The totalitarian ideologies of our 
time cannot be understood if they are regarded as expressions 
of economic interests and grievances; they are zealotries of 
religious faith. 











With British Communists to 
Russia 


William C. Just 


covered that a number of our tourists were active mem- 

bers of the British Communist Party. To me it seemed 
especially fortunate since I was sure that the opinions of Com- 
munists visiting Russia and their reactions would be a fasci- 
nating experience. I was not to be disappointed. 

The first thing I discovered was that among these Commu- 
nists there was nothing like ‘uniform ideas’ on Russia usually 
expected from every Communist. They differed in their 
opinions about Russia not less than non-Communists and 
shared violently opposed ideas. 

Among ‘the apologist’ Communists there was one, let us call 
him Comrade A, a member of the medical profession. He would 
justify everything seen in Russia, even the worst, and would be 
very critical about everything in Britain. If I am not mistaken, 
he was a candidate of the Communist Party in some recent 
election. He would find an answer to every complaint and a 
justification for every shortcoming on the spur of the moment. 
I liked to talk to him in order to see his reactions. 

One evening in Leningrad, I mentioned to him that I wanted 
to telephone somebody but I could not, since there was no 
telephone directory in existence. ‘Well,’ he answered ‘they are 
installing new telephones in Leningrad at such a rapid tempo 
that you simply cannot issue a telephone directory. You publish 
it to-day — to-morrow it is outdated. You would simply mislead 
the public.’ I could not help but smile. ‘Yes,’ he added, as if 
in order to convince me, ‘the same applies to maps of the cities. 
In the Soviet Union they are expanding cities so rapidly that 
you simply cannot print a city-map. That is why no maps of 
Leningrad and Moscow are available.’ 

The next morning one of our tourists bought a map of 


A corre in the aeroplane on our way to Russia I dis- 
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Leningrad. It was newly published in a limited number for the 
convenience of tourists and he bought it in one of the bookshops. 
The expansion of Leningrad, it seems, had probably stopped. 
And there is still a danger that the installation of new telephones 
may also have to end .. should the authorities decide to print 
a telephone directory. Because ... you cannot ‘simply mislead 
the public.’ 


PALACES AND DERELICT HOUSES 


When we walked out one afternoon from the marble-chan- 
delier-sculpture underground palaces of the recently con- 
structed Leningrad Metro and found ourselves soon in a rather 
slummy dwelling area outside the centre with derelict houses, 
dark courtyards, wrecked facades with rusty iron gates, where 
a family of four to eight is content if it has a single room of its 
own with shared kitchen — a heated argument began in our 
group of students and tourists. The same argument followed 
after we had visited the fantastic Agriculture Exhibition, the 
magnificent new Luzhniki Stadium, the new University and the 
skyscrapers in Moscow and when we compared these with the 
shockingly overcrowded and dilapidated dwellings of the ordi- 
nary people. The discussion was by no means between Commu- 
nists and non-Communist. The dividing line cut across both 
camps; some of the Communists and others feeling deeply 
outraged by this disparity, criticized the Russians strongly, 
whereas some of the non-Communists ‘defended the Soviet 
Union’, trying to justify and explain it. ‘Such an order is funda- 
mentally opposed to Socialist ideas’ — the critical Communists 
gave their verdict. Once more Comrade A was in the forefront 
of defence: ‘The Soviets have realized that they have not 
enough resources to repair all the dilapidated houses. And they 
wanted to show the people how beautiful the New Life of 
Socialism is going to be, to give the people an example and 
arouse their enthusiasm for building Socialism. So they built 
the Metro, the University, the skyscrapers — isles of the Future, 
which by their very existence say to the people: “Look how 
beautiful life is going to be in the time of Socialism’”’.’ 

‘Nonsense,’ I heard another Communist saying behind me, 
‘in a truly Socialist country it is precisely the houses of the 
working people that have to have priority above anything else. 
They should have repaired the houses and not indulged in 
grand projects of palaces and exhibitions’. Most interestingly, 
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the Intourist guides themselves were in this discussion on the 
side of the ‘critics’. Fully faithful to the new party line, they 
critized severely ‘those shameful architects ... who wasted 
innumerable millions of public money on buildings with 
columns, marble, statues and towers while the housing shortage 
was extremely acute and the working masses needed so badly 
more dwellings. ... Now mainly standard houses of four to 
five stories will be built. ... Our architects have found that 
these are most economical; you can reach the top floor even 
without a lift. ...’ 

The guides explained all this to us while showing us around 
one of such over-decorated Moscow skyscrapers which, as all 
the other ones, was built according to special decree of the 
Soviet Government and not just by the private will of ‘shameful 
architects’. 


STALIN — A ‘HISTORICAL NECESSITY’ 


Among the Communists travelling with us were three young 
men. They were good-humoured, well-behaved, fine fellows 
and made very good company. One of them was a miner, one 
a cabinet-maker and one an agent for a large London organi- 
zation, a most intelligent and sincere young man, with two cars 
of his own. I enjoyed their company and was most interested in 
their opinions. I walked quite often with them and interpreted 
for them from time to time. The miner was most disturbed by 
the recent developments since the Khrushchov speech: ‘Stalin’s 
policy was right ... the recent events in the “peoples democra- 
cies” prove that . . .” he argued. ‘Why did they have to make that 
speech ?’ he kept on repeating in despair. Why did they not let it 
gradually go and just forget the whole thing ... the past .... 
Do they realize what they have done? They have turned all the 
Communist parties [abroad] upside down. ...’ He frequently 
asked this question in conversations with Russian Communists. 
Once, in a discussion with Russian Komsomols one of them 
tried to explain: “The leaders did not want to speak up against 
Stalin because they were afraid to bring a split in the Party and 
bring a defeat to the Revolution ... so they cannot be entirely 
blamed ... and besides all this was a historical necessity.’ 

Our agent, who was a kind of idealistic Communist, most 
sincere in his convictions and who explained that he came to 
Communism because of his disapproval of the existing class- 
differentiation inequalities and injustices in British society, could 
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not listen to such kind of talk. ‘Historical necessity !’ he repeated 
with irony. ‘So Stalin was a great person sent by “historical 
necessity’. No, we cannot have it both ways. Either he was a 
historical necessity, so why did they condemn him now. Or he 
was not, so they cannot escape the blame. ...’ 

He was most outspoken on this point. ‘We cannot believe 
these people because they have most abominably failed to do 
their first duty — to put a check on the abuses of Stalin imme- 
diately on the first wrong step ... and not let him gain tre- 
mendous power ... justifying later their silence by saying that 
they could not do anything against Stalin since he concentrated 
tremendous power. For thirty years they connived to all this 
and now they say, “‘We could not do anything, believe us!” 
No, we cannot believe these people any more.’ 

The young Russian Communists were thunderstruck to hear 
such opinions from their fellow-Communist from Britain. But 
he went on. He would not accept the argument about the fear 
of the leaders, that an anti-Stalin move would split the Party. 
‘It is precisely not for the Communists, who declare themselves 
to be representative of the people, to hide from the peoples 
criticism, and the real situation, but to speak to the people 
openly about every difficulty and mistake. Besides, the covering 
up of Stalin brought untold damage and had put the country 
in grave danger in 1941, for example. So that danger was on 
both sides and it was for the leaders to put it openly.’ And he 
added, “They say they have limited Stalin in time of the war. 
If they could do that in the time of the gravest danger — why 
not later in peace-time?’ 


LIKE THE BRITISH WORKING CLASS HALFA CENTURYAGO... 


When we arrived at midnight at the station in Leningrad 
and saw in the huge, clean waiting halls poorly dressed people, 
in worn-out coats, cheap, faded jackets, shabby wide, non- 
ironed trousers and oddly coloured shirts without ties, lying and 
sitting on their bundles waiting for the train, my Communist 
friends seemed to be rather depressed. After having a good look 
at the Russian crowd at that station, the cabinet-maker told me 
quietly, with a sigh: ‘Hmm ... they appear to me to be like 
what I was told the British working class looked like half a 
century ago!’ 

Others tried very sincerely to find proof for what they heard 
about Russia as if to confirm the picture they previously had 
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in their minds. The first Russians whom we met were the car- 
riage attendants on the international train to Moscow. Some 
of the Communists in our Party naturally asked these a number 
of questions about their life, whether they support the Govern- 
ment, whether the elections are free, etc. The car attendant, 
speaking in the presence of two other Russian attendants to a 
group of tourists, naturally gave all the official answers. “You 
see!’ one of the Communists exclaimed, ‘I always knew this is 
the case, notwithstanding the lies of the newspapers. The Soviet 
people have trust in their Government; they know and support 
its policy. ... I have it now from the mouths of ordinary people 
of Russia themselves. ...’ A similar case was when some 
Kolkhoz members, speaking in the presence of Intourist guides 
and Kolkhoz officials, assured our tourists that they were com- 
pletely happy in the Kolkhoz and have no complaints, etc. 
The Communist tourists used to laugh throughout the tour at 
‘the anti-Communist propaganda lies’. When we saw a wooden 
watch-tower and a number of rows of barbed wire in a clearing 
along the woods on this side of the Soviet border, they remarked 
ironically, “The Iron Curtain’. When some person was walking 
behind us they laughed, ‘Secret police!” And when one of 
the young Communists had an affair with a pretty Russian girl 
the others were asking him mockingly, ‘Well, why do you not 
take her from Soviet “slavery” to “British freedom” ?’ They 
laughed constantly about their friends in Britain, who were 
warning them not to go to Russia ‘because who knows whether 
they will let you out again’. And they amused themselves at 
the expense of some Americans in our group, asking them 
whether they got permission from McCarthy to go to Russia 
and whether they will be allowed to return to the ‘American 
democracy’. 

The Communists (as well as all of us) were enthusiastic about 
some magnificent things which we saw in the Soviet Union. 
But we were only an ordinary group of tourists, not an official 
delegation; there was not one single banquet in our honour; 
we were not greeted by cheering crowds; there were no flying 
banners, no orchestras; we did not stay throughout the trip in 
the most luxurious hotels. On the other hand, we had an ample 
opportunity of walking into the back streets and talking to 
ordinary people unescorted. It was therefore not very easy to 
be enthusiastic about everything we saw. 

The Kolkhoz we visited, although one of the best in the area, 
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was not among the foremost show-Kolkhoz’s to which foreign 
delegations usually are invited. My Communist friends were 
far from being satisfied with what they saw there. Some of them 
willingly and some reluctantly agreed that the arrangements on 
these farms as a whole fell short of a good (but not average) 
British farm. The industrial enterprises we have seen were good 
by any standard — but the picture was somewhat darkened by 
the sight of women doing heavy work and by the comparison 
of the real wages of the workers, their working hours and con- 
ditions with those in Britain. The comparison was as a whole far 
from being favourable to the Soviet enterprises. 

A Soviet student told us later a joke in connection with this: 
A Soviet delegation of industrial experts spent a day at a 
British factory. They saw the workers coming late in the morn- 
ing, having coffee at 9.30, lunch at 12, tea at 3 and back home 
at 5, having in addition some breaks in between these. They 
could not stand such a waste of time. In the end they spoke to 
one of the workers. ‘Why is it that you are not working more 
efficiently and wasting precious working time on teas and 
breaks?’ they asked. ‘In the Soviet Union this would not be 
tolerated.’ ‘Here it is different,’ the worker answered. ‘We have 
got Communist shop-stewards. ...’ 

At a power station which we visited the director, who looked 
strikingly similar to Khrushchev, behaved in an autocratic 
manner; although he summoned almost all managers to the 
room, he hardly allowed anybody of them to speak; he spoke 
the whole time himself and answered almost all questions in a 
self-assured manner. The other members of the management 
were sitting in silence hardly daring to say a word. We did not 
speak to workers’ representatives, since there was no workers’ 
council or committee at the enterprise. We spoke only to the 
chairman of the official trade union committee. Our Commu- 
nist tourists were not very pleased with all these arrangements. 
Most of them were rather silent and reserved. I could not see 
anybody of them being enthusiastic. “The director behaved like 
a little Stalin’, one of our Communist tourists told me after we 
left. 

INDUSTRY — POWER AND POVERTY 

My Communist friends were very pleased by the Moscow 
University, by the new housing estates, and most of all by the 
recent Industrial Exhibition in the grounds of the Agricultural 
Exhibition in Moscow. This was a magnificent display of Soviet 
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industrial might with twenty pavilions for each branch of 
industry, displaying most powerful, modern and complicated 
machinery : huge 25-ton self-unloading trucks with twelve-cylin- 
der motors of 300 h.p.; giant cranes, excavators, coal combines; 
a pavilion on peaceful uses of atomic energy complete with a 
working 150 KW. atomic reactor; model of atomic ice-breaker, 
etc. Here one could find an answer to so many questions which 
have piled up before us and our Communist tourists during our 
journey: Why does the Russian worker receive such low real 
wages? Why are the houses of ordinary people so badly kept 
and so shockingly overcrowded? etc. I could see some of my 
Communist friends breathing in with delight the air of this 
exhibition, finding joy in the sight of the unending rows of 
complicated machinery, electric turbines, cars, tractors, etc. 

Pointing towards some of these, a British woman Communist, 
working for a U N organization observed: ‘Just see; all this has 
been manufactured in a country which was a short while ago a 
backward agricultural appendix of Western Europe. Can’t you 
see what tremendous achievements the Soviets have reached 
and what Socialism did for this country.’ 

But sometime later another British Communist took up this 
point: ‘All this is certainly true — they have achieved a lot. But 
huge tractors, coal combines and other complicated machinery 
are also manufactured by capitalist countries as well. ... 
Socialism means something more than that. ... The Commu- 
nist Party promised to build a society which would be in every 
aspect better and different from the capitalist — a society which 
should be a full antithesis to the old one. ... This claim, for 
which they get support from the people, they failed to realise. 
... he concluded. He went on arguing for some time more 
that industrialization and nationalization, desired goals as they 
may be, are not still equivalent to Socialism. He did not put it 
in these words, but explained it in a number of sentences, such 
as: ‘Yes, they are the second industrial power in the world ... 
yes, they have state ownership ... but is this all? What about 
the relation between the Government and people? What about 
workers’ councils ? What about a better life for the workers and 


ordinary people, ...’ etc. 


NEW SUPERSTITIONS ? 


After visiting the mausoleum of Lenin and Stalin, a few of 
our Communist tourists said to me, ‘It made me feel sick.’ ‘I 
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did not like it very much - all these effects, the slow march 
towards the mausoleum, the darkness, the pink concealed 
lights, the waxen faces of the dead leaders and the yellow faces 
of the guards standing in dead-silence. ... It had too much of 
a show effect, like a theatre.’ 

Immediately a heated discussion followed. Two of the 
Communists observed, ‘Communism here seems to have been 
put in the forms and symbols as if a new State religion with 
ikons, places of pilgrimage, saint worshipping and prejudices 
of its own — as any other religion. ...’ 

The coalminer and the member of the medical profession 
objected: ‘Once more you are not taking into account the 
historical circumstances. ... The Russians were backward and 
needed things put into a shape of a religion. ... Once the 
Bolsheviks were in power they had to do it that way. .. the 
Russians were not prepared to take it otherwise.’ Once more 
he explained that this was ‘a historical necessity’. 

‘It is not the matter of the Communists to give in to the 
superstitions of backward masses, but to educate the people, to 
make them clear-headed and rational human beings, to release 
them from the prejudices,’ the agent (idealist-communist) 
retorted. ‘Instead, the Russian Communists seem to have 
exchanged the old superstitions of the people for new ones. 
They have turned Marxism into an official faith, a blind dogma, 
and have during many years given to it the character of a new 
religion, with worshipping superhuman personalities at its 
centre.’ 

And a Communist sympathizer Left Labour man added, 
‘Just look at this mausoleum and you will see it clearly.’ At that 
time a group of middle-aged peasant women in typical Russian 
peasant dress and kerchiefs on their heads were standing oppo- 
site the pile of wreaths of flowers at the wall of the mausoleum 
with strangely-lit faces, bowed heads and clasped hands, as if 
in prayer. The long unending queue of alive human beings was 
marching in slow procession to the ‘shrine’ of two dead. ... 

My Communist friends seemed to be most shocked by the 
high prices and low wages of the Soviet workers and peasants, 
by their poor dress and dwellings. One day we were sitting in 
the train trying to work out a comparison between the real 
wages of a Soviet and a British worker. On a basis of a list of 
prices of a series of commodities, a South African merchant and 
Comrade A, the apologist, agreed that by real value, £1 is 
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equal to 40 roubles approximately. Also, with the co-operation 
of the Communists in our group, we estimated that the average 
monthly pay of a Russian salary earner (and not worker only, 
including top salary earners: managers, engineers, members of 
the professions, higher civil servants and Party secretaries) was 
about 800 roubles, This makes it less than £5 a week, compared 
with an average of £12 a week (with the consent of the Com- 
munists) as an average British pay of a wage or salary earner 
(here not including the top-salaried managers and members of 
professions). 

On another occasion we heard from a director that at his 
factory the lowest wages earned by the cleaners are about 
500 roubles a month (nearly £3 a week), whereas the highest 
paid engineers received up to 2,000 roubles (£12 a week). 
Notwithstanding repeated requests, the director did not answer 
to one question, namely, what was the highest salary paid at 
the factory (probably his own). (I heard from a friend that such 
factory directors earned up to 10,000 and even 15,000 roubles 
a month not including house and services; but I could not find 
out whether it was true. The first Party secretary of Moscow 
was supposed to receive 20,000 roubles a month, not including 
services.) 

Working at night, a woman street-cleaner, formerly a wife 
of a colonel in the Soviet Army, explained to our Communist 
tourists in my presence, that she received 425 roubles a month 
(nearly £2 10s. a week). Her monthly pay was equal to the 
price of a single good (but not the best) pair of shoes, or of the 
cheapest cotton dress, or of ten meals in a good restaurant. My 
Communist friends were shocked and kept asking her how she 
managed to live. On one of my walks, I met a woman who told 
me that she worked as a lift operator in a block of flats and 
received 230 roubles a month (nearly £1 10s. a week). On 
another occasion I spoke to a peasant who testified that in the 
Kolkhoz in his area the total money and non-money payment 
for a ‘workday’ is 6 to 10 roubles (3s. to 5s.). I told my Com- 
munist friends about these talks; they were deeply shocked and 
could not believe it. They were very depressed by these 
differences and told me that it gave them a lot of material for 
thought. 

Another evening I was sitting in a restaurant together with 
three young Communists of our group. Soon we entered into a 
talk with some young Russians, mainly students. These made 
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an impression of being critical of the Government policies, 
although some of them were Komsomols. ‘Ah ... Komsomol 
is a formality ...’ one of them explained. A most interesting 
discussion soon developed between these young British Com- 
munists and Soviet Komsomols. 

One of them asked whether it is true that in Britain there is 
freedom to oppose the Government policy in public. One of the 
British Communists, the cabinet-maker, answered, ‘Yes, indeed. 
You can say what you want.’ But the agent gave a different 
answer: ‘No! You cannot do what you want. As long as it is 
not too dangerous for the Government, they let you. ... But 
then the police simply break your demonstration by force. No, 
there is no full freedom.’ One of the non-Komsomols proceeded 
to tell a critical joke about Communism. 


WAITING FOR COMMUNISM — A LIFE-LONG JOB 


Once Khrushchev visited a factory and asked Ivan, an 
ordinary worker, ‘How much do you earn?’ ‘Five hundred 
roubles,’ was the answer. ‘Come,’ Khrushchev said, ‘Why 
should you go on working for such a miserable salary. I shall 
give you a better job; you will sit on top of the highest Kremlin 
tower and look out for the arrival of Communism (the Russians 
claim that they have only achieved Socialism and Communism 
is yet to come). When you see Communism coming you will 
ring the bells, and shout out: “(Communism arriving! ! ” This 
is worth for us 5,000 roubles a month.’ 

Ivan accepted the proposal and has since been sitting on the 
top of the highest Kremlin tower, looking out for Communism. 
One day he saw arriving in the Red Square a whole fleet of 
magnificent, brightly-coloured cars. Out of the cars a mass of 
outstandingly well-dressed people appeared: elegant women, 
men in bright costumes, etc. They filled a huge part of the Red 
Square. Ivan rapidly reached a conclusion: Once such crowds 
appear on the Red Square it must mean that Communism had 
come. He was already prepared to ring the bells and shout, 
‘Communism arriving !!’ But in the meantime the crowd came 
nearer and he realized that these were ... American tourists! 

They asked him what he was doing there. When he explained 
they proposed to him. ‘Come, Ivan, we shall give you a better 
job. You will be sitting on top of the Statue of Liberty and 
looking out for the coming of a crisis (economic depression). 
When you see it coming just ring a bell and shout, “Crisis 
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arriving.” In order to know this in advance, you are worth 
10,000 dollars a month.’ 

‘Do you think I am a fool?’ Ivan answered. ‘Why should I 
exchange a life-long job for a temporary one?’ 

The Komsomols among the Russians did not protest. To the 
contrary, they enjoyed the jokes just as much as the others. My 
Communist friends, especially the agent and the cabinet- 
maker, had a healthy sense of humour. They laughed and 
enjoyed the jokes. But afterwards it seemed to me that they felt 
a certain uneasiness; it was after all so much different from what 
they expected to hear from Soviet Komsomols. 

On another occasion a young Soviet workman, coming from 
the Ukraine, explained to the coalminer and other members of 
our party that his father’s brother, who was a leading Commu- 
nist and a high-ranking official, disappeared one night during 
the purges in 1938. His wife and two children were at the same 
time exiled to Central Asia. After the war his aunt and children 
returned, but up till now nothing was ever heard of his uncle. 
Not long ago the MVD sent a letter saying that he was 
innocent and falsely accused. Yet till this very day they cannot 
get an answer from the authorities as to what happened to their 
uncle. His father and aunt keep on questioning all returning 
prisoners whether they have seen the uncle in any of the camps, 
but all enquiries were in vain. The coalminer was deeply 
impressed by this story. The other Russians explained that this 
was by no means a single case, but rather a mass phenomenon 
and they could give many more examples. 

When our train passed the Soviet border and we walked out 
in the streets of the first non-Soviet city, with its bright neon 
lights, huge glass shop-windows, modern buildings, I asked 
Communist tourists in our party how they would sum up their 
impressions. 

A young intelligent lady said, ‘Now I have set my watch back 
by fifty years.’ To which an elderly, rather conservative- 
minded gentleman retorted on the spot, ‘I’d rather be old 
fashioned ... and live in England.’ The miner said quietly and 
sincerely, ‘I am disappointed. It was not what I expected to 
see.’ When challenged by another Communist he explained, 


‘The workers do not live well, bad housing ... and there is no 
justice ... remember what that young man told about his 
uncle.’ 


‘I am deeply disappointed,’ the Left Labour Communist 
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sympathizer said ‘the social differences are great.’ His opinion 
was shared by the Communist cabinet-maker, who summed up 
briefly, “The officials, supposedly the servants of the people, are 
well off.’ The agent, the idealist Communist, concluded, ‘Your 
streets are vast, your minds are narrow.’ 

Other Communists were more optimistic. Surprisingly 
enough, so were some Labourites and even some non-Socialists. 

‘They had hard times — but future is bright’ seemed to be the 
motto of this group of people, as expressed by a Left-Winger. 
‘I can see Lenin’s plan emerging,’ was the opinion of Comrade 
A. ‘I would say to the Russians, “Cheer up”’,’ said a student. 

Others would echo the words of our Intourist guide, who said 
to an American student in our party, ‘Give us twenty years and 
we shall be the richest country in the world.’ 

‘I do not know whether they will be the richest,’ said a 
Communist, a middle-aged teacher who stressed that he often 
defended the Soviet Union from a public platform, ‘but no 
doubt one of the richest. Now that I have myself been in the 
Soviet Union, I am confident that what I have been telling my 
audiences about this country was true.’ 

I do not know what he was saying to his audiences. But 
another young Communist, who indulged in a long and sincere 
talk with me on our way back — as if he wanted to relieve his 
burdened spirit by talking things over — kept repeating with 
an air of sincere disappointment: ‘It was not what I wanted and 
expected to see. ... The ordinary people have a miserable life 
while the high officials live in comfort. This is not Socialism. ... 
I hope they will change, reverse the picture and establish real 
Socialism. Maybe they are already changing. ... I wish I could 
return in five years and see in that time that they have done 
some progress towards real Socialism. 

‘No, it was not as I expected it to be. ...’ 














The Soviet Military Purge: 
1957-1957 


J. Erickson 


of men. From the beginning, the High Command was 
an uneasy compromise between the new revolutionary 
commanders, and the officers with a background rooted in the 
Imperial Russian Army. The Red Army was, nevertheless, 
fully and by design a political army from its very first days, 
but it could not function as an army without the services of 
military specialists, whether in the battalion or on the senior 
staffs. Since the loyalty of these men could not be taken for 
granted, political supervision, in the person of the political 
commissar was instituted. ‘Dual command’ was established. 
In 1920 the Red Army counter-attacked the invading Polish 
forces. Having regained the initiative, the Soviet troops 
advanced on Warsaw. The campaign did not succeed and 
apart from the direct political consequences of the defeat, this 
served to sharpen the personal rivalries and antagonisms in 
the Soviet High Command. Voroshilov tried to shift the 
blame on to other shoulders; Tukhachevsky, in his War College 
lecture on the Polish operations, mercilessly criticized Stalin’s 
lack of strategic insight. In the War Commissariat itself, the 
relations between Trotsky and Frunze were strained and 
virtually those of opponents. At this time the question of what 
military doctrine the Red Army should adopt was being 
extensively debated, and in this conflict Frunze and his 
supporters won the day over Trotsky. The importance of this 
debate was not limited to military matters alone, for it 
crystallized the struggle for power and masked political 
alliances which were an integral part of the process of con- 
centrating power in fewer and fewer hands. 
Trotsky, the first organizer of the Red Army, lost and was 
dismissed. His successor, Frunze, held his command in the War 
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Commissariat from only 1924-25, since he died under the 
surgeon’s knife. Trotsky bluntly emphasizes that Frunze 
struggled to shield the Army from the attentions of the G P U, 
the Security Service. The power conflict had narrowed to the 
struggle between Stalin, Zinoviev and Kamenev; Frunze 
opposed Stalin. An independent War Commissar was dangerous 
for Stalin, the ‘mentally limited and submissive Voroshilov’ 
was much more acceptable. Frunze was suffering from a stomach 
ulcer, and this was the pretext for forcing him to undergo an 
operation which his weakened heart would not stand. As a 
compromise between Stalin and Zinoviev, Voroshilov was 
‘temporarily’ appointed to the post of War Commissar. 
Immediately this appointment took effect, Tukhachevsky was 
transferred from his staff appointment in Moscow to a 
command in Leningrad. This move, however, did not prevent 
Tukhachevsky from making considerable contributions to the 
development of Soviet military theory. Erich Wollenberg, in 
his book on the Red Army, interprets Tukhachevsky’s foreword 
to the first Provisional Field Regulations of the Red Army as an 
attack on Voroshilov’s own military ideas. 

This dispute provides the background to the great reforms 
in the Red Army and the Soviet military machine in the early 
1930s. Tukhachevsky, in opposition to Voroshilov, pressed for 
a very advanced, well-equipped, well-trained army, capable 
of dealing with bourgeois armies on equal terms at least. 
Mechanization and motorization, up-to-date training methods 
and doctrinal innovations were pushed through by Tukha- 
chevsky with the support of Yakir, Eideman, Uborevich and 
Alksnis, the Red Air Force commander. The 1934 reforms 
replaced ‘dual command’ with ‘unity of command’. A great 
many advantages were derived from introducing methods 
developed by the German Army; not only Tukhachevsky went 
to Berlin, but Zhukov also went to see what could be learned 
from the Germans. 

Even so, there is nothing to suggest at this date that there 
was a fundamental divergence between strategy and politics, 
though a great deal of tension was present in the continuing 
military debate. The Red Army still controlled its own 
competent and extensive Military Intelligence Directorate (the 
GRU), even if there was a growing rivalry with the State 
Security Service as such. 

The fact that the Head of the Political Administration of 
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the Red Army, Marshal Gamarnik, ‘committed suicide’ in 
1937, as well as the decimation of senior staff officers, technical 
political and field officers, suggests that not only had the 
Political Sections of the Army bound themselves too closely 
to the military planners proper, but that there was considerable 
lack of support for Stalin’s internal policy. There may have 
been corresponding uneasiness at Stalin’s slow response against 
the aggressive anti-Bolshevik regimes in Japan and Germany. 
Generally, this cleavage has been interpreted as the struggle 
between a greater degree of democracy and relentless auto- 
cracy. Wollenberg suggests that after the crisis of 1931-33, 
Gamarnik put a ‘double policy’ into operation, one for public 
consumption, the other hinging on ‘a socialist liberation from 
the Stalin regime’. Blukher, the commander of the strategically 
vital Far Eastern Army, showed his hand clearly in 1933, 
when he demanded some democratization of the area under 
his command. The internal calamities of collectivization were 
making themselves felt. Tukhachevsky welcomed the industrial 
programme, but regarded a less rigorous regime as the real 
safeguard for the efficient utilization of Soviet man-power 
resources. These were all the local oppositions of 1933-34, but 
not an effective political-military ‘front’. Nevertheless, the 
Army had a clear idea of the requirements of the situation; in 
March 1935, Tukhachevsky had publicly demonstrated in 
Pravda the momentum of the German war plans. In his Defence 
Report for 1935, he summed up the military requirement in 
these words: 


The problem is a big one. . . The axis of our military training in 
1935 is to master the technique and art of commanding the 
swiftly-moving forms of engagement involving every kind 
of arm. 


These ‘forms of engagement’ were the airborne troops, 
armoured actions, anti-tank defence, and more motorization. 

The army which was to put these ideas into practice was 
composed of many different national elements; where a 
stringent internal policy led to disaffection and discontent, this 
could not but be unfavourably regarded by the men who were 
to lead them. Their military interest, as distinct from their 
political loyalty was directed towards ensuring that internal 
measures, if rigorous, were temporary. In 1935, the Army 
itself had been accorded a grander place in Soviet society: the 
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first Marshals were created, ‘unity of command’ was still 
maintained, and commanders were given the right to immunity 
from arrest by civil authority units. The respite was to be very 
brief. 

The power struggle had intensified since 1934; a considerable 
‘purge’ had followed upon the murder of Kirov. In January 
1937, the first of the great show trials began; Bukharin, Stalin’s 
rival, was under arrest. It was during the course of the trial of 
Radek, in January, that it ‘slipped out’ that Tukhachevsky 
and Putna were in contact with ‘Trotskyite agents’. Stalin, in 
his speech of March 3rd, 1937, referred to ‘diversionist- 
espionage activity’ in ‘certain responsible posts’. In May 1937, 
‘dual command’ was re-established. However, whatever their 
political sympathy for Bukharin may have been, there is no 
evidence that the Army tried to save him. According to Wollen- 
berg, Gamarnik himself advocated ‘the waiting game’, which 
meant admitting all that Stalin and the GP U chief, Yagoda, 
required in order to preserve one’s life, for this was the duty 
of the Soviet opposition. How this worked in practice is shown 
by the failure of Gamarnik’s attempt to gain a reprieve for 
Pyatakov, the heavy industries expert. Although he was vital 
to the war economy, Stalin was adamant and Pyatakov was 
shot. 

The blow against the Army fell on June 11th, 1937. On that 
day, the arrest of the following senior officers was announced: 
Marshal Tukhachevsky, and the Generals Yakir (Commander 
of the Ukrainian Military District), Uborevich (Commander 
of the White Russian Military District), Kork (Head of the 
War Academy and Moscow Garrison Commander), Primakov 
(Deputy Commander, Kharkov), Feldman (Red Army 
Personnel Directorate), Eideman (Chemical Warfare) and 
Putna (formerly military attaché in London). Marshal 
Gamarnik was not on this list. His suicide had been announced 
on May goth. According to unconfirmed reports, this was 
truly a Soviet ‘suicide’, when the Marshal was killed resisting 
arrest by Security troops, his batman had grievous bullet 
wounds in the stomach, and further butchery had taken place 
at the Marshal’s house. 

The announcement of June 11th indicated that the trial 
would take place the same day. It was to be a closed court- 
martial, the charge — high treason. The court sat under its 
regular President, Ulrikh, and included other senior Soviet 
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commanders — Alksnis (Air Force), Budenny, Blukher, 
Shaposhnikov and the officers who had replaced the deposed 
military district commanders. 

On June r2th, the execution of the accused officers was 
announced. This was the signal for a furious assault upon the 
entire Army. Even the military tribunal, which had tried the 
accused, purchased no immunity for itself. Alksnis disappeared ; 
by late 1938 Blukher vanished, some suggesting that he hanged 
himself in the Lubianka prison. The generals Kashirin and 
Dybenko, the ‘replacement’? commanders, also vanished. Nor 
was the Army alone affected. Admirals Orlov and Viktorov 
were shot; Admiral Muklevich, Director of Construction, 
disappeared. The head of the Naval Academy was shot, as 
were two professors of naval design in Leningrad, not to 
mention the captains and officers removed from their ships; 
35,000 officers fell victim to the military purge, or about half 
the Soviet officer corps. Three out of 5 marshals, 6 out of 8 
generals on the military tribunal, 57 out of 85 Corps com- 
manders, 1:09 out of 195 divisional commanders, 75 out of 80 
members of the Supreme Military Council were purged.* 

Rokossovsky, Rodzimtsev, Dovator, Petrovsky, Maslennikov, 


Jakovlev and Tolbukhin — all officers who were to distinguish, 


themselves in the 1941-45 war — were swept into custody. 
The aircraft designer Tupolev was arrested on a charge of 
‘sabotage’. 

Voroshilov needs special mention. Trotsky, in his book on 
Stalin, hinted that even his position was not secure, and that 
his collaborators were pressing him to obtain concessions from 
Stalin. On Stalin’s orders, the Security Service prepared and 
privily accomplished the removal of Voroshilov’s inner group. 
Deprived of this support, he was faced with a choice. He 
acquiesced in the destruction of the High Command. 

As for the question of the guilt of the generals, leaving aside 
the detailed and cumulative circumstances of the military 
purge, the first problem is that of the dossier which lay before 
the court-martial. Documentary evidence of guilt was offered, 
even assuming that the verdict had been decided in advance, 
for the trial was unbelievably swift. The accused did not confess.t 
Other senior Soviet officers were at the trial. This evidence was 


* See One Who Survived, A. Barmine, N.Y., 1945, p- 323- 
ft From an eye-witness proof, presented by Mr L. Schapiro in his The 
Great Purge; see The Soviet Army, ed. B. H. Liddell Hart, p. 70. 
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produced to convince them that the charge of treasonable 
contact with the Germans was indeed founded. But looking 
at the evidence made available. since 1945, it appears that 
the Gestapo had a large hand in the preparation of this ‘dossier’. 
‘Gestapo’ is much too vague a term, however, and it is necessary 
to turn to a purely external situation to uncover this thread. 

The German Army had enemies determined to reduce its 
political power. One such ambitious enemy was Heydrich, 
who saw that if the German Army could be compromised 
politically, his own schemes would be advanced. This might 
be done by exploiting the previous connection of the Reichswehr 
and the Red Army. 

Even Goering referred to this in a conversation in Warsaw 
on February 16th, 1937: 


The old Reichswehr had many advocates of rapprochement 
with Soviet Russia, but an end was put to this by the elimina- 
tion of all such elements from the German Army....He 
(Hitler) had explicitly expressed his attitude when Marshal 
Tukhachevski had passed through Berlin. Not only did he 
not receive him personally, but he had not allowed anyone 
from military circles to have any contact with him.* 


German Intelligence was very intimately concerned with this 
‘plant’ on the Russians. Schellenberg, then in SS Foreign 
Intelligence, records in his memoirs that Heydrich asked him 
to prepare a file on Red Army-Reichswehr collaboration 
which had taken place before the rise of Hitler. According to 
Schellenberg, Heydrich was using the information supplied by 
a White Russian emigré general, Skoblin, who had said that 
Tukhachevsky was plotting with the German General Staff. 
Heydrich was not convinced that this same Skoblin might have 
been playing a double game in Stalin’s interests. If Heydrich 
struck at the German Army, this would also be to Stalin’s 
advantage. Heydrich had evidently tried to get Admiral 
Canaris to help him authenticate this ‘proof’; Canaris tried to 
find out what was really going on, and refused Heydr ch the 
co-operation of the Abwehr. To return to Schellenberg, special 
Heydrich squads were used to break into the offices oi the 
Abwehr and stole the documents. Heydrich was hunting 
signatures, signatures of Tukhachevsky and German officers 
on documents drawn up at the time of this German-Soviet 


* The Polish White Book, p. 37. 
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co-operation. Hand-writing experts were then used to fabricate 
more ‘documents’. From the German point of view, Heydrich 
and Hitler had also convinced themselves that there was 
indeed some truth in this ‘plot’ with the German Army; it is 
interesting to note that Heydrich made more arrests of his 
own in further efforts to incriminate and compromise the 
German Army. 

Schellenberg maintains that these ‘documents’ were passed 
to Czech Intelligence, and thence to the Russians. Benes, in his 
memoirs, has pointed out that he informed the Soviet Ambas- 
sador in Prague, Alexandrovsky, of what he had learned of 
Tukhachevsky’s role in ‘the anti-Stalin clique’.* 

The treason charge as such was a fake, but a clever one. It 
involved not only German Intelligence, for the trail, too 
complex to uncover in detail here, led to Paris and the Russian 
emigré organizations, to Czech Intelligence and its motives, to 
Soviet Intelligence in Western Europe, and to the mystery of 
the ‘Skoblin affair’. In addition, the actual operations of 
German Intelligence in Southern Russia must be borne in 
mind, for these were planned to stir up trouble in the Ukraine 
and the Donbas. 

The Soviet version of the ‘treason’ is contradictory. The 
Generals are charged with selling out Russia to Germany, and 
wanting to restore capitalism; they are also accused of planning 
a war. The charge of rampant Bonapartism is related to the 
internal publicity given to the ‘plot’. It is, however, not quite 
so plausible as “The Trial of the Anti-Soviet Bloc of Rights and 
Trotskyites’ (March 2nd—13th, 1938) would have us believe: 


As for the military men, Trotsky, in speaking of them, 
mentioned only one name, that of Tukhachevski, as a man of 
Bonapartist type, an adventurer, an ambitious man who 
strove not only for a military but also for a military-political 
role, and who would unquestionably make common cause 
with us. (Krestinsky in evidence.) 


Certainly Tukhachevsky enjoyed considerable power in his 
own right, and Stalin had cause to fear the disaffected 
Ukrainian Army under such leadership. But such a general and 
rebellious contingency was remote, although discontent had 
grown as collectivization became more catastrophic in its 
effects. The various stories, and this is what they amount to, 


* Memoirs of Dr Eduard Bene3, London 1954, note to p. 47. 
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of a military ‘plot’ hint at clandestine meetings, and plans for 
an armed rising to be initiated by the Moscow Garrison 
Commander. The mechanized and motorized troops in the 
Ukraine were to move up in support. This version of the plot 
even supposed the rivalry of Tukhachevsky and Yakir, and 
finally the catastrophe of the betrayal of the coup to Stalin by 
frightened participants. If there was indeed any danger of 
such a blow, it lay more in the Far Eastern Army, an account 
of which has been given elsewhere.* 

The fundamental error in seeking in the ‘plot’ the real, or 
even the immediate justification for the military purge, is in 
not considering that (i) the single dominant issue was the 
struggle in the Party, and (ii) the military purge has its own 
background history which is quite as important as the ‘plot’. 

The second implication of the Soviet charge was that a war 
was being planned in alliance with the Germans. It is true 
that a war was indeed being planned, and it is only necessary 
to look at Tukhachevsky’s statements on the Army to see the 
clarity of this. It is even more likely that it was being planned 
against the Germans, and never with them, and that Tukha- 
chevsky was held personally and directly responsible for this 
variance of strategy and Stalinist politics. Radek, at his trial in 
January 1937, made a strange statement: 


. . 1934 was a period when I, a man inclined to pessimism, 
considered defeat and ruin inevitable; but in 1935 all the 
chances were in favour of a victory for this country, and 
whoever before pretended to himself that he was a defeatist 
by necessity...was now bound to say to himself: I am a 
traitor who is helping to subjugate the country — which is 
strong, growing and progressing. For what purpose? So that 
Hitler might restore capitalism in Russia. 
Tukhachevsky had pronounced views on defence requirements, 
and headed a group committed to the most rapid technical and 
combat efficiency of the Red Army,— Yakir and Uborevich, with 
their command experience, Sedyakin and Khalepsky, artillery 
and tank experts respectively, Alksnis of the Air Force, who had 
given an early impetus to paratroops. One estimate placed 
Soviet tank strength at 10,000 in 1936. The evidence of the post- 
purge period suggests that this grouping, convinced of the need 
to forestall Germany, did not disappear with the execution of 


* See A. Svyetlanin. Dal’nevostochnyi Zagovor. (The Far Eastern Con- 
spiracy) Posev (Germany) 1953. 
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the Generals, and that the debate went on. It is for this reason 
that the struggle over the implications of military doctrine and 
defence requirement is of such immense importance. In 
addition, the crushing of Karl Radek and the decimation 
visited upon the European Communist Parties suggests that 
Stalin was removing those elements which saw the utter 
necessity for action against Germany. In this connection, 
Radek and Tukhachevsky were two key figures. 

The lengthy denouement must also be connected with the 
‘counter-intelligence activities’ of the Soviet Security Service. 
It is an evolution which should be dated from at least 1929-30. 
In an effort to establish local, as well as general control, it 
is very feasible that the Security Service devoted much of its 
attention to setting up a host of ‘decoy’ organizations. The 
Ukraine abounded in these ‘Associations’. General Putna was 
already under the suspicion of being in touch with Trotsky 
agents. It was through one of these ‘Associations’ that he was 
manoeuvred, in 1936, into shady dealings with a German 
agent. Nor was any chance lost to use the ‘anti-Tukhachevsky’ 
elements in the search for plausible coincidences and political 
fallibilities. 

On May 4th, 1937, Voroshilov was in Gorki on a tour of 
inspection; in the same town, at the same time was a high 
official of the Security Service, who had just returned from the 
Ukraine itself. It may not be a coincidence that, seven days 
later, Tukhachevsky, Assistant Commissar for Defence, in 
Moscow, was demoted to the obscure ‘Central-Volga’ command. 
He was arrested en route, and held in the Moscow ‘Isolator’. 
This was the climax of a long Security Service operation, in 
which, besides the spurious ‘dossier’, no doubt ‘NK VD 
politics’ had been very fully exploited. Aside from the long- 
term aspect of this ‘counter-conspiracy’, there is the factor of 
its highly intricate and vastly extensive ramifications. As early 
as the late 1920s, the Security Service had ‘penetrated’ Emigré 
organizations in Berlin and Warsaw, for purely agent provocateur 
purposes. Soviet Intelligence had been active in many parts of 
Western Europe, and it has been seen how even Czech 
Intelligence was drawn into the picture. The activities of 
German Intelligence in the Ukraine, especially Odessa, were 
important as a compromising element in the situation. 

The ‘madness’ of the military purge, which is less indis- 
criminate than is generally assumed, can be discussed from a 
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very general chronological point of view. The military 
executions and imprisonments do not begin until what is clearly 
discernible as Phase One of Stalin’s major re-ordering of Soviet 
society is complete. The second point to bear in mind is the 
changes in strategic direction. But, whatever the generalities 
of the situation, no less a person than Khrushchev himself has 
examined the role of the N K V D in this process: 


The way in which the former N K V D workers manufactured 
various fictitious ‘anti-Soviet centres’ and ‘blocs’ with the help 
of provocative measures, is seen from the case of Comrade 
Rozenblum. ..arrested in 1937 by the Leningrad N K V D* 


Khrushchev is also moved to admit that ‘even more widely 
was the falsification practised in the provinces.’ He has also 
asked, and provided an answer, for the major problem, the 
originator of these ‘counter-intelligences’ : 


Was there an exchange of opinions or a Political Bureau 
decision concerning this? No, there was not, as there was 
none regarding other cases of this type... .No, it would be a 
display of na“vetté to consider this the work of Yezhov alone. 


What is very new and very revealing about this speech is the 
information that the military purge went on until 1941. Stalin 
continued the process of decimation and detention ‘during 
1937-41, because of his suspiciousness and through slanderous 
accusations’. Khrushchev reveals the full extent: 


...- beginning literally at the company and battalion com- 
mander level and extending to the higher military centres: 
during this time the cadre of military leaders who had 
gained military experience in Spain and the Far East was 
almost completely liquidated. 


He does not refer directly to the execution of the 1937 High 
Command, no doubt out of deference to Voroshilov. What also 
hinders a fuller explanation is the logical necessity of having to 
explain what he and Malenkov were responsible for at that 
time. 

Some of the purge victims have recently been publicly 
rehabilitated. The manner of this may throw some light on the 
possible course of events in 1937. Firstly, the man who has been 


* The extracts from Khrushchev’s speech are taken from the Manchester 
Guardian publication, The Dethronement of Stalin, full text, June 1956. 
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fully restored to Soviet honour is Marshal Gamarnik, of the 
Political Administration. Marshal Blukher has been mentioned 
by name, together with Eideman, but without further comment. 
Tukhachevsky has been honoured merely with a footnote, and 
a misleading one at that, in Voprosy Istorit (Problems of History, 
1956, No. 6). Any full and genuine discussion of Tukhachevsky 
would mean not only compromising Voroshilov, but involve the 
Soviets in a discussion of Trotsky, which subject is understand- 
ably shunned. It would be equally impossible to answer the 
question whether Kaganovich was personally responsible for 
urging Stalin to the last, irrevocable step of the trial. Tukha- 
chevsky had himself referred to the close link between these 
two men. Although Khrushchev has virtually admitted the 
complete demoralization of 1941, no mention has been made 
of the pre-war confusion of counsels, or of the possibility of 
Tukhachevsky’s disagreements with Stalin over the importance 
of the German menace, and the steps to be taken to avert it. 
There can be little doubt that the Army will press for a more 
complete rehabilitation. The Army took its own decisive steps 
in the ‘de-Stalinization’ process. But there is the collective 
guilt of the Army, as well as the tensions of collective leadership, 
which is a major obstacle. One very involved feature of the 
1937-41 purge is the question of who was not purged among 
the senior officers. The notion that a military purge removed a 
Fifth column can hardly be supported, when the Soviets now 
admit that it was a terrible weakening, and when officers in 
detention were released to take immediate command of fighting 
units. The “Tukhachevsky men’ were not the entire body of 
senior officers; the very senior positions, after the 1937 execu- 
tions, were to be filled by representatives of another group, where 
the central figure is Timoshenko. Zhukov who was to rise rapidly 
in the senior ranks, had been closely connected with Timo- 
shenko in the 1930s. Timoshenko himself, a corps commander, 
was subordinate to Uborevich; Zhukov’s successful training 
methods were a distinct advantage for Timoshenko, whose 
relations with Uborevich were far from cordial. This reflected 
once again the conflict of two backgrounds. The military purge, 
at the senior level, might therefore be viewed as a means of 
achieving the liberation of new talent. But was the old so 
decrepit? After 1940, Timoshenko replaced Voroshilov, 
Zhukov moved into increasingly responsible positions, the ex- 
Tsarist Shaposhnikov drew into the background. Mekhlis, 
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Stalin’s man in the Army, took over the Political Adminis- 
tration. It is hard to prove what gain the exchange of an 
Uborevich for a Timoshenko represented, unless this was the 
final admission of the primacy of political necessity as a 
dominant factor. The true tale will quite possibly never be 
told, but it can be assumed that (i) Tukhachevsky was removed 
primarily because his view of the strategic necessities conflicted 
with Stalin’s political intentions and ambitions, and (ii) a new 
senior officer group was already being formed and tested, as 
indeed they were in the fierce battles with the Japanese in 
Outer Mongolia in 1938 and 1939. Success here indicated that 
Stalin could proceed with the elimination of the Tukhachevsky 
men, hence the continuing purge. These privileged men can 
be distinguished from the officers hurriedly rushed through 
the short Staff courses, established in 1938; for many of them 
the problem was solved in Finland. Certain indgyiduals, at a 
very senior level, were nevertheless ‘insulated’ from the purge; 
one method was to remove them from the centre of activity 
until the atmosphere had quietened. The hand behind this is 
hard to discern. It may have been Shaposhnikov, acting with 
the approval of Stalin, or the persuasion of Vassilevsky, or even 
Timoshenko himself protecting his staff. And behind Stalin 
there was always Zhdanov. 

There was certainly an element of madness in the method of 
destroying the Soviet High Command, but this is merely arguing 
Khrushchev’s case for him. But there was method in the madness, 
and the thick weave of fact with subversive fiction has probably 
made it impossible to restore the true situation. If Gamarnik 
has been rehabilitated, why not Tukhachevsky ? Is it therefore 
true to say that Tukhachevsky and Ordzhonikidze, who was 
poisoned by Stalin’s secretary, Poskrobyshev, were the only 
persons prepared to take positive action in 1937? Honest 
rehabilitation would serve to achieve only one end, to reinforce 
the truth that the Party is the master of the Army, that the 
Party, even in the person of Stalin, degraded and defeated 
the Army. The same degradation was thrust upon the soldiers 
when the Army ‘cleaned up’ Hungary for the Party, when it 
was halted before Warsaw in 1944, when it was again used to 
threaten the Poles in 1956. 

The motives for the military purge are still far from clear. 
Assuming even the guilt of the High Command, why then the 
destruction of 35,000 officers? Against the general background 
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of the Great Purge as a whole, this decimation reinforces the 
idea that Stalin’s object was to shatter deliberately the existing 
unities of Soviet society, in his own interests. A military coup 
is a less likely pretext, and the difficulties encountered by the 
German Army in organizing and implementing their genuine 
plot can be used to estimate this threat indirectly. The 
‘bureaucratization’ of the terror technique certainly tended to 
prolong and extend the purge, for the inevitable murmurings 
against it were but added evidence to the Security Services of 
the need for more drastic action. Equally, when one of the 
principal instruments was denunciation, then once the purge 
process moved down into the Army as a whole, the inevitable 
consequence would be widespread indictment. But at each level 
the basic inference is of the primacy of Stalinist interest. 
Tukhachevsky clashed violently with this, by what he was, 
what he tlgught and what he represented. The Army, as a 
social group, was reduced ultimately in the same manner as 
other large social groupings, industrial, intellectual, and the 
rural. 

In 1937 the Generals were shot for crimes of which they were 
not guilty. They were not tried on charges which might have 
been proved, if punishment had been the only aim. In 1957 
the complete explanation cannot be used in their rehabilitation. 
It would be political folly to undertake a full and genuine 
restoration, when, whatever the fortunes of collective leader- 
ship, the implication is of a widespread responsibility, shared 
by the Army and the Party alike, for the restless dead. 
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The Case of the 
Marquis de Sade 
Philip Thody 


I 
() N January roth, 1957, the publisher Jean-Jacques Pau- 


vert was fined a total of 200,000 francs (£200) for pub- 

lishing the following works by the Marquis de Sade: La 
Philosophie dans le Boudoir, La Nouvelle Justine, Fuliette, Les 120 
Fournées de Sodome. These were not the first works of Sade that he 
had openly published, as he has been printing his complete 
works since 1947, but they were books whose extreme obscenity 
was bound to bring their publisher to the notice of the law. M. 
Pauvert has not been discouraged by his sentence, and intends 
to add to the twenty-four volumes of Sade that he has already 
published. He has, he declared, no intention of allowing Sade 
to return to the clandestine publishers of ordinary erotic litera- 
ture. The details of the case have been set forth in a book entitled 
LD’ Affaire Sade, which M. Pauvert published almost immediately 
after his sentence.* 

The book makes extremely interesting reading, both for the 
student of comparative law and the literary historian. The De- 
fence put forward several arguments, not the least of which was 
that a case of this kind should be tried by a jury, and not by a 
select committee whose opinions were bound to be rather be- 
hind the times. If, however, the aim of the book was to present 
M. Pauvert as a disinterested servant of knowledge and a martyr 
in the cause of the freedom of the press — much play was made 
of the fact that this year is the anniversary of Flaubert’s trial for 
Madame Bovary and Baudelaire’s for Les Fleurs du Mal — then it 
certainly does not succeed. The Defence argued that by making 
complete and reliable texts by Sade accessible, M. Pauvert was 
providing a group of selected and intellectual readers with the 
opportunity of forming their own opinion as to the value of his 


* Published by Jean-Jacques Pauvert, Paris, 1957, 750 francs. 
# 
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work and the importance of his ideas. There is no doubt that 
there is a need for such texts, if only to enable the literary critic 
to judge the relative merits of the numerous studies which have 
been published on Sade since the war. He has been presented 
from widely differing points of view. Maurice Blanchot, in an 
essay published several times in France and translated into 
English in Horizon, has studied him as a writer concerned with 
the relationship of individuals one to another in a world without 
God. Pierre Klossowski, a Catholic critic, has republished in 
book form, under the title of Sade mon prochain, a long study 
which first appeared in the Revue Philosophique in 1932. In it he 
insists upon the similarity between Sade’s thought and that of 
certain Manichzan heretics, and succeeds in presenting Sade 
— whom most critics consider an atheist and the greatest of all 
sexual perverts — as an inverted saint, obsessed by the inacces- 
sible purity of the Virgin Mary. Maurice Nadeau, now a critic 
on the staid and respectable Mercure de France, wrote a preface 
to a selection of Sade’s writings in 1947 in which he maintained 
that by the cult of absolute desire Sade had foreshadowed the 
revolutionary nature of modern man. Gilbert Lély, a well- 
known broadcaster, is at the moment engaged in editing the 
whole of Sade’s correspondence, with the permission of the 
present Comte Xavier de Sade. In numerous articles he has 
claimed for Sade equal status with the greatest literary geniuses, 
and seen in his work the clue to an understanding of the leading 
problems of our time. Simone de Beauvoir has analysed Sade 
as an Existentialist, Jean Paulhan sees him as a Masochist, 
André Breton and Paul Eluard as a precursor of Surrealism, 
Albert Camus (in L’Homme révolté) as the perfect example of 
what a rebel should not be, Georges Bataille (in his review 
Critique) as an example of what the rebel should be, and Geoffrey 
Gorer, in England, as a religious maniac but forerunner of 
liberalism. The whole of this present vogue seems to have 
started as early as 1913, when Guillaume Apollinaire pro- 
claimed him to have been the freest mind ever to exist, capable, 
perhaps, of dominating the twentieth century as completely as 
he was ignored by the nineteenth. 

In order to find his way among this labyrinth of contra- 
dictory interpretations, the student does need to refer to the 
texts, and, since it now seems to be an accepted thing that Sade 
should be seriously studied, M. Pauvert would probably have 
won his case if he had been simply providing texts for a chosen 
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number of sophisticated and intelligent readers. The various 
selections of Sade’s works which have been published since the 
war — including one by the highly respectable Club frangais du 
livre in 1952 — inevitably present a limited and one-sided picture 
of his work. The compiler of the selection naturally chooses 
those texts which support his own interpretation and is invari- 
ably forced to omit the highly obscene but essential passages 
with which Sade interspersed his philosophical and moral medi- 
tations. If Sade is to be studied at all —- and the Prosecution 
made no attempt to deny that he should be — then it must be 
from complete texts. The Defence admitted that such texts 
could not be placed ‘entre toutes les mains’, but that they must 
be reserved for an intellectual élite whose critical intelligence 
would save them from corruption. It was the fact that M. Pau- 
vert did not follow out his idea in practice that caused him to be 
fined and the copies seized by the police to be destroyed. M. 
Pauvert ruined his own defence — in advance — by advertising 
his editions of Sade’s work in a publication which was not in the 
least scientific and intellectual in nature — Le Petit Crapouillot. 
The advertisement also figured in the same column as other 
advertisements for ‘ordinary’ erotic books. 

This put the Defence in an impossible position, since neither 
M. Pauvert nor his lawyer, Maitre Gargon, ever denied that 
the books were obscene, but claimed that the price at which 
they were published — 5,400 francs — would prevent them from 
falling into the wrong hands. The Prosecution rightly argued 
that to advertise them in this way, and also to allow them to be 
sold in the ‘specialized’ bougquinistes on the guais, was not restrict- 
ing them to an intellectual public. It is rather curious that one 
should be more, and not less, convinced after reading L’ Affaire 
Sade that the Prosecution was right. M. Pauvert, however, is not 
discouraged and is appealing against the sentence. 


II 


This case provides an almost perfect example of the dilemma 
which faces the serious student of Sade. On the one hand, there 
is the fact that many intelligent people and a number of impor- 
tant writers consider him to have been an original and interest- 
ing thinker as well as a misunderstood and persecuted man. On 
the other, there is the equally certain fact that his work tends — 
as George Orwell said of obscene photographs and of the draw- 
ings of Salvador Dali — to corrupt the mind and poison the 
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imagination. Sade’s admirers argue that his attempt to describe 
600 different sexual perversions in the 120 Journées de Sodome is an 
extraordinary and admirable case of an imaginative writer an- 
ticipating the discoveries of medical science. Sade, they main- 
tain, did the work of Krafft-Ebing and Havelock Ellis 150 years 
before them, and wrote down his discoveries in the same spirit 
of objective and scientific enquiry. The first part of this state- 
ment is possibly true, but the second can be seriously contested. 
Admittedly, Sade gives extensive physical details of the perver- 
sions he describes — which Krafft-Ebing and Havelock Ellis do 
not — and may thus be even considered, in a way, to have been 
more scientific than they. Both Prosecution and Defence agreed 
that his enumerative, repetitive and detailed descriptions 
rapidly become boring. Certainly they do — éo the normal mind. 
The whole point is that, as most psychiatrists agree, it is the 
abnormal mind which is attracted to pornography and which, 
thriving on what it feeds on, becomes more and not less ab- 
normal by reading descriptions of what it finds fascinating. It is 
possible that Krafft-Ebing’s chaste prose may give an illicit 
thrill to those who read him for the wrong reasons, but it is cer- 
tain that Sade’s books, because of their extremely unchaste 
style, provide infinitely more encouragement. Otherwise he 
would not be sold as widely as he is on the pornographical black 
market (and even his most intellectual admirers admit that this 
is the case). This part of his work may be scientific, but it is in 
fact read as pornography. The scientists have their own reliable 
and scientifically written books, and are not dependent upon the 
inventions of an extraordinarily fertile but also abnormal mind. 

A similar criticism can be made of the argument which is 
often used to justify the publication of Sade’s work, that he is 
an objective and pessimistic moralist who describes scenes of 
lust and violence in order to show how wicked men really are. 
This is probably the most widely held view of Sade in French 
intellectual circles, and stems directly from the destruction by 
Maurice Heine of many of the legends that had hung about 
Sade’s name during the nineteenth and the early part of the 
twentieth century. Until Heine’s researches proved the con- 
trary, Sade was thought of as a sanguinary monster, personally 
responsible for whipping, raping and murdering whole multi- 
tudes of men and women, and who, when justly imprisoned by 
an outraged society, satisfied himself by committing to paper 
the crimes he was prevented from carrying out. His books were 
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seen as the justification of acts really performed, and the legend 
ran that during the period of the Terror the revolutionary 
leaders revived their flagging ardour by reading selected pas- 
sages from his works before signing more execution warrants. 
Inspired and encouraged by the Surrealists, who made Sade into 
one of their heroes, Maurice Heine undertook not only to provide 
the first reliable texts of his work, but also to find out the true facts 
about his life. The story he revealed ran something like this.* 

Sade was born in 1740, of a noble French family, one of his 
ancestors, Hugues de Sade, being the husband of _Petrarch’s 
Laura. He was commissioned in the King’s Light Cavalry and 
served with distinction in the Seven Years War. He married — 
without being in love with his wife — in 1763. In the same year 
he was arrested for debauchery and kept in prison for a fort- 
night. His debauches continued, it is supposed, during the next 
three years, until in 1766 he was arrested for having, on Easter 
Sunday, whipped and ill-treated a certain Rose Keller. Sade 
was released from prison after two months and ‘bought off’ 
Rose Keller with the handsome sum of 2,400 livres, which 
served the lady as a dowry. In 1771 he seduced his sister-in-law 
and ran away with her to Italy. In 1772 he was again arrested 
for having tried to poison a number of prostitutes at Marseilles. 
(In fact he gave them not poison but a badly-mixed aphro- 
disiac.) He also performed homosexual acts with his valet, and 
both men were officially condemned to death. The sentence was 
later annulled. 

Sade continued to lead a relatively debauched life after his 
wife had helped him to escape from prison, but had no further 
trouble with the police until 1778. Then he was arrested in 
Paris as a result of the intrigues of his mother-in-law, Madame 
de Montreuil, and was imprisoned at Vincennes. In spite of the 
fact that in the very same year all the official accusations 
against him were annulled, he was to remain in prison until 
1790, when the Revolution released him. It was during this 
period that he began to write prolifically, and in 1785 he com- 
pleted the manuscript of the 120 Fournées. This manuscript — a roll 
of paper 13 yards long and 5 inches wide — was lost at the fall of 
the Bastille, and Sade never saw it again. It is doubtful whether 


* T am indebted to Heine’s book The Marquis de Sade (Gallimard, 1950) 
and also to Geoffrey Gorer’s The Life and Ideas of the Marquis de Sade (Peter 
Owen, 1953) for much of the following information. Geoffrey Gorer’s 
book is probably the best of the introductions to de Sade. 
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it was published in his lifetime, and the first reliable edition did 
not appear until 1930. Sade played an active part in the Revo- 
lution, and during the period of the Terror he showed remark- 
able moderation. He had always been an opponent of capital 
punishment, and when, in 1793, he was in a position to have 
his mother-in-law executed he helped both her and her husband 
to escape. He was arrested for his moderate opinions in 1794, 
but released again in the same year. During this period he was 
very poor, and it is possible that he wrote La Philosophie dans le 
Boudoir in order to earn money. In 1801 he was arrested again, 
this time for having included satirical portraits of Napoleon and 
Josephine in one of his books. He spent the rest of his life at the 
Hospice de Charenton, a lunatic asylum. He died in 1814. 

Such were the facts revealed by Maurice Heine. Sade was a 
sexual pervert, it was true, and a debauchee in a century when 
the type was not unknown in France, but he was neither a 
monster nor, strictly speaking, a criminal. His long imprison- 
ment was unjust, the result of the eighteenth-century lettre de 
cachet and a nineteenth-century military dictatorship. From this 
affirmation of Sade’s (relative) innocence grew the idea that he 
was as objective and scientific in describing human wickedness 
and brutality — in Juliette ou les prospérités du vice (1796) and Fus- 
tine ou les malheurs de la vertu (1797) — as he had been in describing 
sexual perversions in the 120 Fournées. In his Journal for 1830, 
Benjamin Constant, after having spent the night listening to the 
conversation of some courtesans, noted that the works of the 
Marquis de Sade were by no means an exaggeration of human 
corruption. A similar idea, though not limited as was Con- 
stant’s remark to sexual activity, was expressed by two eminent 
men of letters at M. Pauvert’s trial. Jean Paulhan, one of the 
directors of the Nouvelle Nouvelle Revue Frangaise, justified the de- 
scription of cruelty and bloodshed in Sade’s work by saying that 
it was very difficult to prove that man is wicked without showing 
him in a state of wickedness. Georges Bataille, director of the 
important monthly review Critique, made the following very 
interesting remarks: 


In fact, the originality of the Marquis de Sade — for no one 
had said it before him — is that man finds satisfaction in the 
spectacle of death and suffering. This may be considered 
reprehensible and I agree that it is... but if we take 
account of reality we see that however reprehensible this con- 
templation may be, it has always played a considerable role 
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in history. I consider that from a moral point of view it is 
extremely important for us to know - since morality orders 
us to obey reason -—what are the possible causes for dis- 
obeying it. Now Sade is for us a document of inestimable 
value, since he has developed and made apparent the deepest 
reason that we have to disobey reason. 





M. Bataille continued by saying that he considered the reaciing 
of Sade indispensable for anyone who wished to attain a. full 
knowledge of man, and maintained that his work could have no 
evil effects since it was analogous to a medico-legal document. 

André Breton and Jean Cocteau also wrote letters to the court 
in defence of M. Pauvert, and both maintained that Sade was 
essentially a moraliste in the best French tradition. This is not 
only the point of view of two men of letters who are now highly 
eminent, but whose early careers might lead one to suspect that 
they were not always completely serious in their opinions; it is 
an opinion that was put forward by the official Bulletin du livre 
Srangais in 1947. Reviewing an edition of Les Infortunes de la 
Vertu, the Bulletin stated that the book was a classic, and rightly 
so, ‘since Sade tells fewer lies than our other French analytical 
writers, of whom we are nevertheless so proud. . . .? The 
unanimity of French critical opinion on this point is impressive, 
but is not wholly convincing when the actual texts of Sade are 
taken into account. 

There is in fact the same difference between Sade’s Justine or 
Juliette and Prescott’s The Conquest of Mexico or Foxe’s Book of 
Martyrs as there is between his 120 Journées and Krafft-Ebing’s 
Psychopathia sexualis. It is one of tone and one of insistence. No 
one can deny that man has throughout history shown himself 
cruel, vicious, tyrannical, sanguinary and brutal, that he has 
been inspired in many of his activities by the lust for power and 
money, and that some of his cruellest acts are motivated by sex. 
This is the picture of human nature which Sade gives in the 
twin stories of Juliette, the girl who ‘followed the path of vice 
and found it strewn with roses’, and Justine, whose virtue at- 
tracted only greater suffering and unhappiness. This may be a 
true picture of the way of the world, and it seems certain that 
Sade expanded Justine from a short story to a full novel and 
made it more and more pessimistic as he contemplated the 
events between 1791 and 1797. The ideas which he expresses in 
these two books are not, however, consistent with the claim that 
he is either a moralist or a moralisie. It is not really possible to 
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take as irony the constant exhortations to follow vice and aban- 
don all forms of virtue, which form so large a part of both books. 
Sade is, admittedly, showing the world as cruel and wicked and 
appears at times to be horrified by it. Nevertheless, he does not 
urge that man should abandon the crime which he finds so 
abominable, but rather that he should give up all pretence at 
virtue and embrace wickedness completely. In both these books 
— and, even more so, in La Philosophie dans le Boudoir — Sade is 
defending crime because he finds murder, violence and algo- 
lagnia highly attractive. The fact that he did not in his life 
actually do anything very wicked does not mean that he did not 
nourish daydreams of what he would do if he had absolute 
power. It is these daydreams that he is expressing, particularly 
in La Philosophie dans le Boudoir. It was on paper that he revealed 
his true desires. And it may be seriously contested that he was 
drawing his own self-portrait in order to fill us with horror at 
the thought of such cruelty and wickedness. From this point of 
view Sade gives a true picture of man’s nature, but for the 
wrong reasons.’ The truth of his diagnosis of the evil nature of 
man cannot be denied in the century of Dachau, Buchenwald, 
and Hiroshima. There is a strange confirmation of his opinions 
in George Orwell’s remark that atrocities are ‘widespread fan- 
tasies’ which war provides the opportunity for putting into 
practice. But it is surely not the work of a moralist to say that 
because man is naturally wicked he should accept himself as he 
is and not attempt to be virtuous. In The Romantic Agony, Mario 
Praz discusses the attempt made by Sade’s heroes to rebel 
against the cruelty of Nature by being even more cruel and 
bloodthirsty than she. Surely, he argues, it would be more con- 
sistent with true revolt against the cruelty of Nature to try to be 
kind and just. It is an obvious remark, but one which it never 
occurs to Sade, in all his diatribes against Nature, to make, or 
which any of his French admirers have made. Sade cannot see 
the possibility of good of any kind. It is thus not fully justified 
to praise him as a moralist, since he can offer no positive 
counterpart to his destructive criticism of systems based upon 
the idea of man’s natural goodness. 


I 
There is, however, another way in which Sade is represented 


as a moralist by modern French writers. It was not put forward 
at M. Pauvert’s trial, largely because his publishing house 
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(which he owns and directs) has not been closely associated 
with the Existentialist movement. For the Existentialist, as 
Sartre has so frequently said, no values exist in advance. Each 
man creates his own values by his acts, and the only criterion 
for these values is the authenticity of the individual’s attitude. 
Applied to Sade, as Sartre applied them to the homosexual thief 
Jean Genét, these ideas reveal the extreme moral solipsism of 
the Existentialist attitude. They do, nevertheless, form a theme 
common to much French criticism of Sade. He is admired, as 
Gide is admired, for having accepted himself as he was and for 
having tried to build up a moral system from this acceptance. 
The fact that the acceptance of his own nature led him — in La 
Philosophie dans le Boudoir —- to demand the establishment of a so- 
ciety in which murder, theft, incest, parricide, homosexuality 
and obligatory brothels would be the imposed norm, is subordi- 
nated to the idea that honesty and authenticity are the sole 
criteria for judging a set of moral precepts. 

It is extremely difficult, outside the rather curiously parochial 
atmosphere of French literary opinion, to take any of the claims 
made for Sade quite seriously. When Jean Paulhan said in 
court that Sade was giving examples which were specifically in- 
tended not to be followed, he was affirming something which no 
one could believe for a moment after reading Sade’s work. In all 
the books which the court condemned, Sade is recommending 
murder, incest, torture, rape, theft, and so on and so forth. 
While it is possible to admire the ingenuity of a man who can 
think up 600 different sexual perversions — in actual fact he 
only fully described 150 of them, as he had not enough time or 
paper — it is not really a very great claim to literary or philo- 
sophical genius. All critics — with the exception of fanatics like 
Gilbert Lély — agree more or less that Sade has very little talent 
as a writer, and that he is far more interesting as a ‘case’. While 
it is certain that Sade anticipated many ideas which have be- 
come widely accepted since his death — the Freudian origin of 
complexes, the theories of Lamarck and Darwin on evolution 
and transformism, the experimental basis of modern scientific 
thought, Marx’s theory of surplus value — it must be admitted 
that this part of his work now has at most an historical interest. 
Where Sade is permanently original is precisely in those parts of 
his work which for various reasons it is difficult to publish openly. 

Although philosophers like Nietzsche, writers like André 
Gide and poets like Lautréamont and Rimbaud have violently 
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attacked all forms of recognized morality, none has done so 
with quite the ferocity and consistency of Sade. Maitre Garcon, 
for the Defence, argued that since all codes of morality are 
purely relative — the Spartans allowing theft, bigamy being the 
rule in Islamic countries — Sade could not be legally attacked as 
an immoral thinker. Yet no society which maintains any form 
of morality, however sexually liberal, could possibly give Sade 
the approval implied by permission for his work to be openly 
published. A society must have some laws if it is going to exist 
at all, and what Sade demands is the complete abolition of all 
restraints on the liberty of the powerful individual and the sub- 
mission of the weak to the whim of the strong. This is not only 
the state of affairs which he describes in Justine and the 120 
Jeurnées, but which he advocates in La Philosophie dans le Boudoir. 
Added to the fact that he does not content himself with advo- 
cating debauchery and crime but also describes them in con- 
siderable detail, the complete immorality of his writings pre- 
sents society with a definite choice: either abdicate its right to 
control its members on moral grounds at all, or limit the right 
to freedom of expression and ban Sade. 

Of course society has always — except for the period of the 
Directorate — refused permission for Sade to be published. The 
attempt at censorship has not been particularly successful, since 
it appears to have been always possible to obtain his works on 
the black market. In 1834, Jules Janin wrote in the Revue de 
Paris that there were few private libraries in which one did not 
find — ‘derriére un Saint Jean Chrysostome ou Les Pensées de 
Pascal’ — a copy of Sade’s works. Other classic works of eroti- 
cism have also, it appears, survived the passage of time, but 
none with the same vigour and persistency of Justine and the 120 
Journées. Sade, it is claimed, was read by Dostoevsky, Nietzsche, 
Swinburne, Lamartine (who, Jean Paulhan said, would not 
have written his poems had it not been for the shock of reading 
Sade at the age of nineteen), Barbey d’Aurevilly, Kafka, and 
Lautréamont. In our own day, we know that he has been read 
by André Malraux (who reviewed some of his works in 1930), 
Albert Camus, André Breton, Simone de Beauvoir, Jean Coc- 
teau and many other French writers. It is certainly not possible 
for any censorship in force in a democracy to prevent people 
from reading Sade — or Mickey Spillane, or any of the erotic 
books which it was recently said in Parliament sold at £7 each 
in Soho — if they really want to do so. The principal effect of 
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censorship is to keep the prices high and thus ensure that only 
the rich can be really corrupted. Censorship is always fighting 
a losing battle with erotic literature, since numbers of people 
find it interesting and are prepared to pay for it. When, as in 
the case of Sade, the eroticism is found side by side with certain 
strongly felt metaphysical and moral ideas, the task of the censor 
becomes even more difficult since the frontier between intel- 
lectual originality and plain pornography is increasingly hard 
to define. 
Iv 

Sade’s principal claims to fame, then, are the following: he 
was unjustly imprisoned for twenty-seven years; he had an ex- 
tremely retentive memory and was very well-read (he quotes 
from an enormous number of writers); he had an imagination 
capable not only of understanding all possible sexual perver- 
sions but also of inventing them; he was a permanent opponent 
of the death penalty, at the same time as he defended all crimes 
of passion; he was probably the most pessimistic man ever to 
have written; he had the perseverance and energy to write 
down, admit and rationalize all his desires, thus providing an 
unequalled example of moral honesty; in a century which be- 
lieved in the natural goodness of man he obstinately proclaimed 
him to be wicked and proposed himself as an example; he pro- 
duced one of the neatest attacks against religion — Le Dialogue 
entre un prétre et un moribond — in a century which specialized in 
atheistic propaganda (this pamphlet has recently been pub- 
lished by the French equivalent of the Rationalist press); his 
work is, as Maurice Blanchot remarked, an absolute of wicked- 
ness in the too relative domain of literature; he had a most in- 
ventive mind and a great gift for argument; and, most of all, he 
is a writer whom many critics and thinkers find highly interest- 
ing. It is really this last fact which is most significant. Sade, as I 
have said, has been presented as a Surrealist, an Existentialist, a 
practitioner of the Gothic novel, a sexual psychologist, an in- 
verted mystic, a liberal, a Marxist and a forerunner of Mickey 
Spillane, Hitler, and Stalin. It is because Sade is so much of an 
enigma and can be interpreted in so many different ways that 
he is so popular. M. Pauvert was right when he defended the 
need to publish the complete texts by Sade in order to allow 
intelligent readers to get to the bottom of the mystery. It is in 
fact doubtful if many readers could do this even if they had the 
chance. Sade is very dull to read for long stretches, and he wrote 
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so much (it has also been estimated that two-thirds of what he 
wrote has been lost) that it is almost impossible to reach a defi- 
nite opinion. Like Diderot, Rimbaud, and T. E. Lawrence, he 
remains as much of a mystery after a complete reading as he did 
before. It is this which really endears him to French literary 
critics. Since the war French literature has been far richer in 
critics than in creative writers, to such an extent that it is be- 
coming increasingly difficult to find creative writers to talk 
about. This was one of the reasons for the vogue of the American 
novel in France, and is certainly one of the reasons for Sade’s 
immense popularity. Sade has also the additional and essential 
qualification of being a rebel and an outsider. Advanced 
French literary opinion is so determinedly anti-conventional 
that the value of a writer immediately doubles if it can be shown 
that he is uninfected by any bourgeois ideas. Sade could cer- 
tainly not be accused of any kind of conformism or of any hesi- 
tation in protesting against society and the world such as they 
are. His fame is therefore assured. 


Vv 


It is more interesting to read about Sade than actually to 
read his works. It is also easier. A deception awaits many who 
go from his commentators to his work — unless, of course, 
Maurice Heine and Gilbert Lély are right, and everyone is 
really a sadist (i.e. a universal sexual pervert) who has not 
recognized himself. This, perhaps, is the real danger which so- 
ciety is guarding itself against in banning Sade. It would be an 
ironic commentary upon his opinion of man’s nature if, in the 
unlikely eventuality of his works being openly published, 
everyone were to begin to follow the examples he so fully de- 
scribes. His defenders claim that we are all sadists who lack the 
honesty to live up to what we are. It is a point of view which 
constant censorship seems to ratify, for if people were not so 
interested in Sade would it be necessary to keep him so well 
hidden? It would be an interesting but impossible experiment 
(because of the children) to put all the works of Sade — and of 
Sacher-Masoch, and of all the other interesting and privately 
printed authors — openly on sale for a year and to watch both 
their sales and the reports of the police-court cases. Possibly in 
no other way could we really judge the true popularity of Sade, 
as well as the truth of what he thought about men. It is a pity 
that it cannot be done, as the results might surprise us all. 
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The Revival of Epic 


An Essay on the Arbitrariness of Form 
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in any case abhorred the cliché, devised a mode of utterance 

essential to poets who felt many worlds jostling for attention. 
A complex society extorts from us complex statements. Or so 
we are led to believe by Mr Eliot: 


Our civilization comprehends great variety and com- 
plexity, and this variety and complexity, playing upon a 
refined sensibility, must produce various and complex 
results. The poet must become more and more comprehensive, 
more allusive, more indirect, in order to force, to dislocate if 
necessary, language into his meaning. 

One is tempted to inquire whether the world of Pope was 
less complex than the world of Mr Spender; whether the 
cosmic order, inferred or imposed, is less effectual than the order 
political. But such discussion is complicated by questions of the 
poet’s intention and temperament, his breadth of mind and by 
the state, chronologically speaking, of poetry itself. What is 
certain is that, for instance, the growth of industrialism, the 
development of psychology and communism, have affected us 
more, individually, than certain scientific discoveries affected 
Donne. It is not a question of tremendous events which cannot 
be handled in poetry; Voltaire’s Poéme sur le désastre de Lisbonne 
(1756) denies Hiroshima, man-made disaster, any uniqueness 
for literary purposes. The question centres rather on the almost 
proverbial obscurity of such writers as Joyce, Mallarmé, 
Pound, Eliot and Faulkner — a lack of lucidity, of concession 
to the reader, unparalleled in Western literature. And, the 
question once centred, we have to ask, much as Coleridge did, 
how relevant are the two antitheses of ‘form as proceeding’ and 
‘shape superinduced’ ? 

A poet sets out to convey his view of the world, and 


Ii: is almost a commonplace of criticism that Donne, who 
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immediately has to make compromises. Shall his version not 
only describe, but even enact, the life he sees? Shall he, by 
lacunae, by typographical regularities, by deliberate avoid- 
ance of conventional stanza patterns and metrical rhythms, 
by allusion and hit-or-miss methods, discard one stylization for 
another? Shall he communicate his sense of complexity and 
of fragmentariness in terms both complex and fragmentary 
themselves? Shall he choose terms disarmingly haphazard 
which are, in fact, quite disingenuous? Must his honest, exact 
impression remain so only at the expense of form in the accepted 
sense? Several poets — Pound, Seferis and St-Jean Perse — have 
sought out a poetic way free of the taint of traditional artifice. 
But, of course, the Cantos, Mythistorima and Anabase are con- 
structions just as artificial as any sonnet or alliterative Anglo- 
Saxon metre. Their main significance is that they attempt to 
salvage the epic manner, to avoid glib neatness, to avoid 
the sententious and the literarized. Too often, their main 
qualities appear to be incoherence, discontinuousness and 
irregularity. Often, too, these poems present themselves as 
overtly major poems, their vast intents grappling unsteadily 
with too chameleonic a form. The form appears to proceed, 
but the shape is never superinduced. There is discipline, but 
not of the conventional type; throughout, what is traditional 
is imported only for its value as a specimen or for its associations. 
Why, one might well ask, has this come about? What is its 
significance for an age of minor versifiers? Are we to conclude 
that, as if in a Silver Age of our own, disintegration of forms 
goes hand in hand with their refinement, by academics, into 
arid tropes? Has an over-concern for style, for muted and 
genteel neatness, precipitated a last fling into the epic mode? 
These are questions to which each must play his own Aristotle. 
From English poetry at least, there is lacking something full- 
blooded and ambitious, something at once delirious, exclama- 
tory and lucid; and the academics, Dr Davie, Mr Holloway, 
Mr Wain, Mr Conquest — to cite a few — have no intention of 
supplying it. One would not ask the miniaturists for an Odyssey 
or even for an Anabase. Some poetry is intended for the 
titillation of wry, sophisticated minds. Other poetry, especially 
that called epic, aims at something larger and less distilled. It 
seems certain that some poets of to-day, discontented with the 
finicking niceties of the Augustans, have sought to give to the 
life of man some impressive reverberation in contexts of 
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magnitude. This is near enough to the epic. But are we now near 
enough to the type of conditions in which epic poetry is possible ? 

Particularly, can certain writers, to whom the Christian 
myth is not available, evolve a framework in which to set 
their personages? Can the Christian writers make their myth 
seem relevant and encompassing? Usually the answer has been 
no; Leconte de Lisle, excavating and forging Oriental myth, 
merely appropriated to himself a premature flavour of the 
museum. C. Day Lewis eventually found the industrial land- 
scape too intractable. Only Freud and Russia have yielded 
aid, the one through surrealism and the other through vast 
secular symbolisms of steel and collectivity. So that, in fact, 
the agnostic poet of no political side is compelled to seek his 
myth-in the mental flux which is at once his theme and his 
method. There he finds life tumid, shapeless, perhaps futile, 
but certainly without the desiccated irrelevance of myths 
chivalric or classical, and without the imperatives of the 
Christian system. We know that Aristotle had some trouble in 
tying down the various. meanings of his mythos. His contem- 
porary equivalent is likely to have similar trouble with not 
only ‘myth’ but with the words ‘form’ and ‘poetry’. For his 
myth is capacious, timeless, inchoate; his form is, for all its 
deliberate contrivance, similar; and poetry, to him, is to be 
characterized just as much by its quality of feeling as by any 
apparent euphony or shape. His prime obsession is likely to be 
not elegance, but that a poet’s mastery of his medium should 
not falsify a view of life. For in the last analysis, the present-day 
poet, if he attempts myth, is relating not, say, Odysseus to 
evident, established gods, but himself to the rest of meaningless 
experience as known only through his own mind. And the 
keener his sense of man’s historical predicament, the more 
rigorous must be his ordonnance of fluid phenomena. 

A latter-day Aristotle would have to infer his required 
rhetoric from a bewildering array of works less classifiable than 
the tragedies and epics which Aristotle identified. What 
requirements, he would ask, for this mode at once fluid and 
minutely planned? What modern fashions predispose readers 
to what sort of daring? What of that bogey-word form? Shall it 
be seen less as laws than as an ethos? How disentangle Ulysses 
from Pound’s Cantos? For there are works in poetry which 
affiliate themselves to works in what is called prose. And these 
works compel us to concentrate even more than did Aristotle 
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on the question of medium and on the related questions of 
lucidity and of ‘likeness to life’. 

Mr Eliot, who early discerned the value of Joyce’s innova- 
tions, discussed in the English edition of Anabase the medium 
in which the — to coin a term — associative epic had to be 
written. As in abstract art, the surface of everyday has to be 
modified and rearranged. 


The poem is a series of images of migration, of conquest 
of vast spaces in Asiatic wastes, of destruction and foundation 
of cities and civilizations of any races or epochs of the ancient 
East. ..any obscurity of the poem on first readings is due to the 
suppression of ‘links in the chain’, of explanatory and connect- 
ing matter, and not to incoherence, or to the love of crypto- 
gram. The justification of such abbreviation of method is 
that the sequences of images coincides and concentrates into 
one intense impression of barbaric civilization. The reader 
has to allow the images to fall into his meraory successively 
without questioning the reasonableness of each at the 
moment; so that, at the end, a total effect is produced. 

Such a selection of a sequence of images and ideas has 
nothing chaotic about it. There is a logic of the imagination as 
well as a logic of concepts. People who do not appreciate poetry 
always find it difficult to distinguish between order and chaos 
in the arrangement of images; and even those who are 
capable of appreciating poetry cannot depend upon first 
impressions. I was not convinced of Mr Perse’s imaginative 
order until I had read the poem five or six times. 


So an apparently risky experiment — a cross-section of the 
deluge of phenomena which we call modern life - may depend 
to a large extent on strenuous study by the reader. The author 
of The Waste Land might well adduce his credo. For he proposes, 
as he practised, a poetry based on quality of feeling; not on a 
facial lucidity, not on its preservation of daily logic or traditional 
schemes. It is a poetry beyond the reach of logical positivists, 
but within the expectations of the generation which knew 
Ulysses, and to some extent even familiar to readers of The 
Book of Job or of Arthur Waley’s translations from Chinese. 
Here is a poetry which transcends accepted classifications, 
which cannot be said to have a recognized medium, which 
does not explain so much as display — figure forth — in mimesis. 
Form here means not any repeated symmetrical arrangement 
but, as a newspaper page, a shrewd deployment of hetero- 
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geneous elements. Such poetry does not oust the explicit and 
limpid verse of the academicians; it merely uses what of the 
explicit or limpid is appropriate to its purpose. Aristotle’s 
to homoion (trueness to life) is given full meaning here. For in the 
usual tension between likeness for sympathy, and artifice for 
coherence and unity, a new coherence and unity arrive through 
sympathetic form; a form to which readers have to adjust 
themselves through repeated readings. Such a form may depend 
on a borrowed conventional myth. Equally, it may tempt the 
poet into borrowings both random and capricious; a fluid, 
associative medium, crystallizing the flux of daily physical 
and mental life, compels its poet to be eclectic, whether 
obscurely like Blake, whether voluminously like Joyce, whether 
narrowly like Virginia Woolf and Proust, or superficially and 
widely like Pound. Obviously there is no precept to be found, 
save that the poet aborts his work when he selects and explores 
myth both alien and out of currency. This principle held for 
Drayton’s Polyolbion, for Ronsard’s La Franciade, for La Chute 
of Lamartine, as it held for Gray’s Odin, for Petrarch’s Africa, 
for Tasso’s Gerusalemme liberata. But innovators who showed 
an acuter sense of what was contemporary, or nationally 
potent, or merely still forceful, came off better. Vida’s Christiad, 
a version of the New Testament story, appealed to a community 
of spiritual interest. Had it had more literary quality, it might 
have survived at least as long as Paradise Lost; certainly as long 
as there was a public prepared, in the first place, to read a 
very long poem. Again, Gottfried von Strassburg’s Tristan 
inaugurated a line which extended to Wagner. Camées, for 
all his appropriation of Virgilian mechanics, made the Lusiads 
a realistic epic on a basis of treasured national history. For the 
modern writer the principle is plain, almost trite. The audience 
must care about his subject, and must be given that matter in 
a form assimilable by minds habituated to the snatch-reading 
of newspapers, to the barrage of radio and cinema — to, in fact, 
the commercially inspired campaign against boredom which 
is always denying the reader, listener, or viewer the effort of 
concentration. From this campaign, not even the most 
intelligent or cultivated can escape; to some extent, they have 
to become ‘conditioned’. So, the poet who will attempt a mode 
of the epic must challenge his readers at the same time as making 
some concession to attitudes of mind forced upon them by an 
age of strident narcotics. 
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But first of all, the poet must get into print. If his poem is at 
all long, it cannot reach even the public of the weeklies, for they 
favour tabloid, gnomic pieces, and certainly do not prompt 
their readers to be adventurous. Surrealism in any form never, 
we must remember, caught on in England. André Breton 
attracted opprobrium in France, it is true. But St-Jean Perse 
and René Char have recently won acclaim there for exploiting 
techniques very similar. But English taste suspects the novella, 
the ‘prose-poem’ and, in fact, anything which cannot readily 
be classed as novel, essay, comedy, and so on. Understandably, 
then, English editors and readers have not welcomed writing 
notable for, in the words of Hugo von Hofmannsthal on Anabase, 
‘la dureté voulue des transitions, les coupures brusques et 
répétées...’ Such features prompt not, in the old tradition of 
dispute from Aristophanes to Wordsworth, argument about the 
language most apt for poetry, but inquiry into the possibilities 
of a form in which all types of language can be embedded to 
produce, as it were, a microcosm composed of ideograms. 

In such a form, the modern Aristotle might say, the tech- 
nique is obviously one of amalgam, mélange and continuum; 
disturbing to the reader, and therefore obliged to persuade 
him to approach through what he already understands. This 
we might reasonably assume to be his sense of metaphor and 
structure. Coleridge’s ‘esemplastic’ faculty is relevant here: 
‘the reconciliation of opposite or discordant elements’, not 
merely in relating dissimilarities, but also in subordinating 
variety beneath an imaginative unity. Such unity is likely to 
be important in poetry whose ‘meaning’ consists primarily in 
an integrated series of images and not in any explicit versifica- 
tion of thought. Indeed, it is possible to infer from the poetry 
of Perse, Seferis and Pound, a regimen for a type of poetry 
which, although in no way to be considered superior to or more 
‘essential’ than other types, has been neglected in England. 
For instance, the fragmentariness of the form suggests the 
fragmentariness of life, and gives an illusion, useful but not 
necessarily intended, of being in pari materia. As if to say, the 
manipulation of life into a scheme (Pope’s Essay on Man) is 
less acceptable as poetry than mere portrayal with random 
commentary. Such portrayal will no doubt deter readers. But 
Mr Eliot, who often in his critical writings appears to sense the 
imminence of a new form, has argued the case for poetry which 
is exacting and not immediately comprehensible. His own 
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response to Anabase, and the response* to The Waste Land in 
countries so diverse as France, Greece, Italy, Bengal and 
Ceylon, suggest that there is a type of poetry which is essential 
to every literature and the appreciation of which a foreign 
language cannot impede. In The Use of Poetry and The Use of 
Criticism, Mr Eliot implies a metamorphis of the epic. ‘I by no 
means believe that the “long poem” is a thing of the past; but 
at least there must be more in it for the length than our grand- 
parents seemed to demand.’ Intensity is needed, then; palatable 
variety too; and the poet tries to show what life is like, giving 
as much general denotation as he can to images which he finds 
powerful. But, above all, such poetry has to be compendious; 
its purveyors may use all techniques — the precise visual image, 
the received already poeticized concept, the colloquial inter- 
jection, the aphorism, the vague conceptual method of Shelley 
— towards using an artistic unity to illustrate what Hart Crane 
called ‘the many divergent realities of our seething cosmos of 
to-day’. For this poetry is bound to be an art of context in 
which the acceptedly poetic illumines, and wins fresh force 
from, the vast prosaic confusion of daily life. 

Thus far is as far as discussion can be usefully abstract. No 
cultivated person would deny that there have emerged, from 
various hands, experiments which embody a new or reappro- 
priated style suitable for a particular literary and spiritual 
situation; a situation which has prompted Dr I. A. Richards 
to say that ‘poetry is capable of saving us’. (The ghost of 
Matthew Arnold dies hard.) Indeed, according to Dr Richards, 
The Waste Land effected ‘a complete severance between poetry 
and all beliefs’, and in so avoiding Make-Believe, at least 
contrived to make expressive still myths which stir us emotion- 
ally, but no longer embody or enact active belief. In other 
words, as he says in Science and Poetry, these myths and the 
knowledge which has killed them cannot afford us now a system 
in which the human situation can be dignified — other, that is, 
than the systems offered by the great religions. So the task of 
the agnostic poet is clear, and perhaps not novel. He must 
dignify man in human terms, and reduce his dependence on the 
catalytic material offered by the old myths. Over a hundred 
years ago, Shelley in his Defence of Poetry contended that “The 
cultivation of those sciences which have enlarged the limits of 

* As exemplified in T. S. Eliot: A Symposium, compiled by Richard 
March and Tambimuttu, Editions Poetry, London, 1948. 
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the empire of man over the external world, has, for the want of 
the poetic faculty, proportionately circumscribed those of the 
internal world.’ There is more to that contention than the 
inferable quip that insufficient provision has been made for 
agnostics-to-follow, although the Shelley of Prometheus Unbound 
might well have ruminated along such lines. There is implicit 
in Shelley’s remark the long procession to come of poetry’s or 
art’s usurping the various réles of received religion: poetry as 
a raid on the absolute; poetry as prayer, as panacea, as nirvana; 
Pater, Arnold, the Abbé Bremond, Malraux, Cocteau, Dr 
Richards. 

I must interpose here the possibly obvious point that 
bewilderment or despair rarely compels the Christian away 
from his faith, but compels the agnostic either to religion or to 
a substitute or to hopeless extremes of self-analysis. What 
Shelley discerned was fatal to the agnostic, not in any sense 
to the Christian; and what we tend to forget to-day is that the 
revered epics of Greece and Rome were, in fact, religious poems. 
Argonautica, Valerius Flaccus’s pastiche of the Aeneid, operated 
under the auspices of the same gods or cosmogony, whereas 
Les Murs de Troie by the Perrault brothers operated gelidly 
under nothing save a deceived taste for antiquity. The old 
epics were, in an obvious sense, as doctrinaire as Péguy’s Eve 
or Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress or Ehrenburg’s The Thaw. They 
therefore afford unsatisfactory models for the modern epic 
which, religious as it may be, must suffer as a genre from a 
lack of unanimity about myth. 

So there are almost as many types of mythical structure as 
there are poets, but not nearly so many types of texture. There 
are several highly individual poets whose community of aim 
and of textural method is noteworthy and clearly in the line 
of obligation to T. S. Eliot. The poets whose affiliation might 
readily be proposed are, to name those of signal achievement: 
Pound, Carlos Williams and Hart Crane; Edwin Muir and 
Marianne Moore; St-Jean Perse and René Char; Montale, 
Ungaretti, Seferis, Neruda and Alberti. All have tried to 
mythologize anew. 

Pound’s Cantos is a panoramic, associative and erudite epic 
concerned with the effect on people and societies of the practice 
of usury. With a plank so unyielding, less susceptible to poetry 
than was Dante’s grace, it is not surprising that often the attempt 
to vault from the springboard produces a dismal walk to the 
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end of the plank. The most moving and most arresting parts of 
Pound’s poem occur not when he is explaining a theory, but 
when he is decorating a theme in which he has lost intellectual 
interest, or when he is separating a lyrical mood from trivia. 
Yet these parts entail the representation of the prosaic banalities 
which are necessary to an ostensibly complete view; and so the 
Cantos becomes a disjointed mixture comparable with the less 
erudite Ulysses or with the less pungent Proust. No one, 
presumably, understands all he absorbs from the poem. Possibly 
no one is expected to comprehend in toto as if the poem could 
be summarized in prose. Most readers, I think, find that their 
experience is one of alternating ratiocination and response to 
lyrical moods, all spiced (or vitiated) by recondite allusions. Of 
course, each reader according to his temperament and prefer- 

ences decides for himself what is lyrical and what is not, what is 

lucid and what is opaque. But all readers appear to win from 

the poem an impression of flux and chaos in which, the more 

bewitchingly, what is lucid is magical, what is lyrical is 

unconventionally sharp. Such, almost, is life, except that in 

life we do not respond so acutely to the contexts in which 

lucidity and lyricism arrive. So, as it were, in pari materia, but 

also in the consistent medium of a complete version, Pound’s 

poem heightens our awareness of the world we live in, and of 
the forces which harass and abet unheroic, economic man. 

Dr Carlos Williams, in Paterson, proffers a microcosm just as 
discontinuous and capricious, but one less eruditely dense, 
and with the responses to life embodied in Paterson which, 
both man and city, is a latter-day and stationary Aeneas. 
Paterson the poem is centripetal; the Cantos simply admits no 
formal centre, and admits of no unity other than that a reader 
may care to induce according to recurrence of themes. Yet 
nowhere is Paterson seen whole as man or city; and Dr 
Williams’s neo-epic hero, so passive in his disjointed setting, is 
merely the abstract filter through which a world is passed. The 
filter lacks definition and simple personableness. The man who 
is a city is a fertile idea, but hardly the stuff of an epic which 
purports to discuss the predicament of one man. Odysseus and 
Aeneas, for all their god-imposed vicissitudes, strike us as under- 
going: the usual dilemmas of people with wills and weaknesses. 
Paterson’s function is that of the photographic plate. But 
what the revived epic needs is not only a sensitive image- 
recorder, but also a sense of the moral struggle in the soul of a 
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representative figure. Now Aeneas was a pawn, but of palpable 
and exciting Aubris. Paterson protests too little. The moral 
seems to be that you cannot convey powerlessness passively. 
Pound evades this principle by devising no personage in which 
to site his struggle. Instead, he presents in its own right a struggle 
almost Manichean. Thus, what is presented is impersonal; too 
full of its author. We might have sympathized with Paterson 
but we are ourselves the protagonists for which the Cantos 
calls. Dr Williams incites us to share the experiences of one 
man who enacts a city. Pound reminds us of everything which 
as humans we might be expected to feel. 

Both Pound and Dr Williams miss in their respective ways the 
allegorical coherence of Hart Crane’s The Bridge and of Seferis’s 
Mbpthistorima, a long poem about a ship of refugees. Crane 
forged a new myth; Seferis evokes the Argonauts and the 
wanderings of Odysseus. Crane peoples his myth; Seferis 
himself dominates and therefore empties his. St-Jean Perse 
evokes Xenophon and, without seeking to interest us in par- 
ticular personalities, presents moral conflict in such allegorical 
terms as that of the Conqueror. Indeed, recent French studies 
have examined at length the ethical import of his work.* 
Among others, Montale has interpreted life, Eliot-wise, in 
terms of the landscape of the Cinque Terre, but has permitted 
urban trivia to intrude. One of his poems uses as a motif a 
dance-record of a tune ‘Adios Muchachos’. But in one of his 
later poems, News from the Amiata, the care for structural pattern 
has succumbed to more ambitious and less integrated efforts 
to suggest flux. What is meant is not always clear; and Montale 
seems to have yielded finally to hermetic and surrealist impulses 
which, obviously, have tempted Ungaretti, a more punctilious 
and fastidious artist. Ungaretti’s pattern is subtler and clearer, 
more discernibly related to straightforward statement than to 
dreaming. The phantasmagoria of his Monologhetto (a long 
part in the sequence Vita d’un uomo) was, in fact, first evolved 
in prose form, and then deployed into verse. Yet neither 
Montale nor Ungaretti has the bold, lucid although sometimes 
undiscriminating sweep of Alberti or Neruda. The former, 
developing from a mythology of angels with which he populated 
landscapes, has turned to the landscape of Argentina without 
attempting Rilke-wise to reduce everything to irreducible, 
angelic terms. He has been content to record the seen. But his 
* Such as Pierre Guerre’s S.-7. Perse et l’Homme, Gallimard, 1955. 
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work of mythology often seems voulu; the brave gesture of one 
irremediably devoted to Southern Spain. Neruda, on the other 
hand, has shovelled together a vast Whitmanesque myth of 
Chile; and his writing constantly brings to mind Anabase; the 
motives of texture are very similar, although the theme is less 
abstract. But what all these poets have in common is the desire 
to show life blundering forward; to show it in its chaotic detail 
and staggering extent; to show it trenchantly in a style which 
might be said to have mastered it briefly without misrepresenting 
it. The following, from Neruda’s Horseman in the Rain (in J. M. 
Cohen’s translation) is a typical effort to convey tumult and 
ceaselessness beneath a style lapidary and plain. 
Wet reins, the vault of branches, footfall after 
footfall, nocturnal vegetation of broken stars like 
frost or moonlight, horse like a cyclone, covered by 
arrows like a frozen spectre, full of fresh hands 
born in fury, thumping apple surrounded by fear and 
its great kingdom with its frightening banner. 
Deliberate, precise images in a dwarfing context, but without 
the arch homeliness of Marianne Moore; that would appear to 
be one feature of the new epic style. No characters see the 
images, for the images are to appear to the reader only, to set 
his mind. The appeal to the reader via the epic hero has given 
way to the bestowal of a panorama in which, as if by implication, 
all moral discussion is futile. What is crucial is the attitude 
towards confusion; anyone can create confusion, but an epic 
myth enables us to savour confusion inside a suggested order, 
intellectual, aesthetic or religious. The order consists in the 
shaping power of the poet. So it is not surprising that, in 
attempting to know and re-deploy tumult, those poets who 
have evolved epic have appeared to usurp the réle of religion. 
Their apostasy is one which was augured and defied in the 
nineteenth century. The aesthetic ideal of order without 
doctrine, of insight without faith, has been made pragmatic. 
Pater and Doughty can rest. The quality of our moments, 
for their own sake, but seen under history at least, determines 
that the revived epic shall be an act of honesty, although an 
unfashionable freak to English taste. 








Out and About 


In Holland Park 


MOUNTED the narrow road up to the entrance of the 
[= with — as a working Italophil — the Gerusalemme Liberata 
under my arm. I was thinking about the part where the 
wicked Aladino had condemned the Christians, Sofronia and 
Olindo, to be burnt to death at the stake. There they were, 
bound back to back on the pyre, with the ministri or execu- 
tioners ready; Olindo had made his declaration of love to 
Sofronia and said how they would at least breathe their last 
breath together; and Sofronia, though she already loved 
Olindo, answered that he ought to be thinking about more 
serious things. Soon Clorinda would arrive, the fearless Amazon 
from Persia in her flashing armour and tiger’s crest, to take 
command of the Mohammedan army and liberate the lovers. 
And a whole Bloomlike series of second-rate thoughts were 
flitting through my mind. Amazons. Tasso’s treatment of and 
Ariosto’s. The Renaissance fascination with. Amazon women in 
real battles of that period. The modesty of Tasso’s women and 
the immodesty of Ariosto’s. Ariosto knew more about women 
than Tasso. Tasso the counter-reformation poet. The difficulty 
of combining the medieval religious sensibility and the Greek 
revival that occurred with counter-reformation poetry as with 
counter-reformation architecture. Tasso isn’t Baroque. But his 
characters can be statuesque. Statues, statues, statues in Italy. 
All the stone people on roofs, in piazzas, like Delvaux’s self- 
multiplying woman. Delvaux better than De Chirico. No rain 
in De Chirico’s piazzas. Rain beginning again. London. Cosi 
a 
’ I leave this un-crossed out, not so as to make propaganda for 
Tasso — for which it is too late — but to show some cards and 
make clear what an effort it is to turn one’s mind from one 
subject to another and to confess how far my own thoughts were 
from Holland Park and how they were even rebelling against 
going there at all on a damp day. In fact, I often wonder how 
real critics manage to turn their minds from what mainly 
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interests them to the books they have got to criticize, especially 
when the books are about all kinds of different subjects. I don’t 
really believe that judgements about taste are objective and 
valid for everyone. A lot depends on one’s mood, one’s sacred 
associations of ideas and even things like digestion and the 
weather. And different periods of history have different moods 
and are colour-blind about certain forms of beauty that other 
ages have appreciated. So Voltaire couldn’t appreciate Dante, 
Dryden improved Shakespeare, and so on. And Dante’s 
Maestro was, of all poets, Virgil; and Michelangelo studied the 
Laocoon. Artists think they are doing one thing when really 
they are doing something quite different. 

Having let off so much steam, I return to loping along under 
the tree-tunnels of Holland Park towards the tea place where 
the statues are. The tea place, a cafeteria, is good as London 
tea places go. There is tea, and bread and butter. The girls 
don’t call you ‘ducks’. The comfort, you feel, has been metered 
out so that clients, without being positively uncomfortable, will 
not relax too much and feel guilt afterwards. 

The mid-nineteenth-century sculptures are in a sort of green- 
house next to the tea-room and under cover, so I went to see 
them first. From a distance almost any statues fill me with 
feelings of unblushing neo-baroque joy, even the ones on the 
roofs and cornices of houses built by speculators fifty years ago 
in Rome. Gesticulating people frozen for eternity. But near to, 
these mid-Victorian statues are terrible. They are concierges’ 
delight. Perhaps the aspidistral sort of greenhouse they are 
housed in, with its associations of damp air and drooping leaves, 
adds to the impression of naked droopiness in the statues. Whom 
did these sculptors — John Lawler, John Gibson, William Theed 
(the elder and the younger) — imitate? Canova, I suppose. 
Their work reminds me of the junk shops in via Babuino in 
Rome where this sort of thing used to be sold by the ton. There 
is something demure and self-conscious about the nakedness 
of the figures. They all, nearly, have eyes and heads cast down. 
They know they ought to have clothes on. Almost the only one who 
dares look you in the face is a boy in a smock by Joseph Durham. 
He is called ‘Waiting His Innings’ and his Victorian above- 
boardness is defended by his cricket bat. Or is it? Kipling alone 
knows. He has something androgynous about his face. Is he a 
brother of the ‘Narcissus’, by John Gibson, drooping and 
embarrassed in his Jane Austen curls? 

3 
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Conveniently for my story it had now stopped drizzling and 
I could see the contemporary sculptures which were scattered 
about in the grass in an enclosure outside the tea place. The 
contrast with the Svengali sculptures is howling and I suppose 
it is meant to be. Whereas the Victorians give an impression of 
being at the lifeless stage of a tradition with down-turned 
thumbs and moustaches, these new sculptures are raging with 
life. The first impression is of a barbarous vitality of a disagree- 
able kind, the shrieks made by machines when savages get hold 
of them. These young people have no tradition, one feels, no 
links with our measured past of history. Instead they seem to 
be looking towards space travel. Sure enough, there are space 
men and women, there is a space warrior and even, I thought 
at first, a space bull. On closer inspection it turned into a clever 
tour de force around an ordinary Andalusian bull; in fact, a sort 
of camouflaged realism. And this kind of thing I thought I 
detected in other sculptures too. With some, fashion plus 
cleverness added up to fumisterie. Surely, too, sculpture needs 
body, even to portray lightness or absence of body. Two 
unequal lengths of steel rod connected by a thing shaped like 
the blade of a ship’s propeller hasn’t got enough body for me 
to judge it, and anyway, on wet grass and next to a tree the 
effect set one’s teeth on edge. Castiglione, who wasn’t much 
more of an authority than me, said that sculpture is a more 
limited art than painting; anyway it is surely more sensitive to 
background. Some of these pieces would be to advantage 
against a lunar background. 

There are a number of pieces I would like to say something 
uninformed about in detail: Chadwick’s “Teddy Boy and Girl’, 
and Reg Butler’s haunched monster of reproductiveness are 
two. Henry Moore’s ‘Warrior with Shield’, with its bird head — 
who started bird heads? — and mutilé de guerre body repelled 
me, though only at first. He, too, is a sort of space creature 
worrying his way out of primeval, planetary slime against 
impossible odds, and he fills one with helpless pity as dinosaurs 
do. 

The odd thing — to resume — is the overall impression of these 
contemporary sculptures with all their unevenness, their 
goodness and badness, mechanical cleverness or earthy power. 
It is an impression of metaphysical chaos faced as it were head 
on. There is nothing here to bear out Spengler-Toynbee ideas 
about the decline of the West or a doomed civilization. The 
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Alexandrian period of decaying power seems, oddly enough, to 
be expressed by the Victorian sculptors. What contemporary 
sculptures suggest is that a complete break occurred in civiliza- 
sion with the impact of machinery and that we are at the 
beginning of something rather than at the end of something. 
The hydrogen and space age is unpleasant and chaotic in itself 
and our art rightly expresses this condition of things. Such at 
least were my inexpert thoughts as I began loping back under 
the trees, past the remains of Holland House, whose guts have 
been ripped out first by the Germans and then by the autho- 
rities of Kensington, past the scrubby site for the King 
George VI Memorial Youth Hostel, and the trucks and cranes 
working to raise the gigantic Secondary School (2,160 places) 
that will soon dominate the hill. 
B. W. 


In the British Museum 
t is the Large Elgin Room of the Museum. The Lecturer has just 
introduced the marbles. An abominable Oriental approaches him, and 
SAYS: 

Oriental : But why, sir, are these monuments here in London? 

Lecturer : That, surely, sir, is what I have been explaining to you 
in my recent discourse. Nevertheless, to recapitulate. ... In 
1802, Lord Elgin, then British Ambassador to the Porte, duly 
equipped with the legal authority of a firman, and at immense 
personal cost to his own fortune, began to remove the marbles 
to this country where, in 1816, the Museum purchased them 
for £35,000. 

Oriental: The Turks, then, sold these marbles to the British? 

Lecturer: Indirectly, you might say so — yes. 

Oriental: A question: What of the Greeks ? 

Lecturer: Well what, sir, of them? 

Oriental: These marbles, you have said, are their creation. 

Lecturer: Evidently, they are. I would however remind you that, 
at the period in question, the Greeks were a subject people of 
the Turks, and, moreover, totally indifferent to the fate of 
Pheidias’s masterpiece. The Parthenon was rapidly falling 

into ruin and, had not Lord Elgin rescued the sculptures for 
posterity, neither you nor I would now have the privilege of 
viewing them. I would further point out that the presence of 
the marbles in a convenient centre like London has enabled 
thousands of scholars from every country to examine them; 
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and, indeed, as I have already said in my short lecture, the 
architecture of the Parthenon is such that, were many of 
the figures you see here replaced in their original positions on 
the building, they would in fact be quite invisible to the 
public. 

Oriental: Thank you. Some further questions. The Greeks are 
now no longer a subject people to the Turks? 

Lecturer: Obviously not. 

Oriental: Are the Greeks not now actively restoring the whole 
complex of the Acropolis ? 

Lecturer: So I believe. 

Oriental : The city of Athens: is it not now as convenient a centre 
as is London? And, for a serious scholar, would not an 
examination of these marbles, here in London, have neces- 
sarily to be complemented, in any case, by a visit to the 
Parthenon? 

Lecturer: No doubt it would. 

Oriental: A final question, please. If a sculptor sets a work of 
art in a position on a building where it is visible to gods and 
not to mortals, should this intention of the artist not be 
respected ? 

Lecturer: So one might argue, possibly ... 

Oriental: What, then, do you conclude? 

Lecturer: My dear sir: I perceive that your question, like so 
many questions, is in fact an inverted answer. Your own 
conclusion, I imagine, is that the Elgin marbles ... 

Oriental: The Parthenon marbles, sir ... 

Lecturer: Very well, that the marbles should now be returned 
to Greece. 

Oriental : So it would seem to me. Yes. Resold by Great Britain, 
of course, for cash, if this financial consideration should be 
thought important ... 

Lecturer: That really, if I may say so, is a somewhat offensive 
remark. 

Oriental : ‘Offensive.’ A question. Have you, sir, any conception, 

may I sincerely ask you, of how deeply offensive it may be 

to many visitors at this Museum to see the cherished creations 
of their ancestors exhibited like trophies? To see religious 
relics torn brutally from their holy contexts ? Looking around 
us here, sir, at these masterpieces stuck on stands like car- 
casses on butchers’ hooks, do you not feel at all the over- 
whelming vulgarity of this Elgin Room? 
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Lecturer: Pray calm yourself. Voices in the Museum should not 
be raised. 

Oriental: Forgive me: I am calm. Proceed: I listen. 

Lecturer: I invite you, then, kindly to ponder the alternatives. 
Would you return all works of art in all countries to the 
places of their origin ? 

Oriental: By no means. Not in all cases. 

Lecturer: Ah! No? 

Oriental : No. For instance. If works of art exist in great abund- 
ance, I would not return them. Mummy-cases, for example. 
I would not return all the mummy-cases in the world to 
Egypt. 

Lecturer: All those J would gladly return. Hideous things. 

Onental: Nor would I return a work of art to a country whose 
present inhabitants bear but little relation to the ancient 
peoples who originally created the works of art in question. 

Lecturer: So may we hope, under your kind dispensation, to 
retain some of our Assyrian and Babylonian antiquities? 

Oriental: Certainly. Again, I would not return works of art to 
a people who, even if the direct heirs of the cultures which 
created these treasures, are manifestly incapable of looking 
after them to-day. Thus I would not deem it necessary to 
restore a plundered sculpture to the Easter Islanders. 

Lecturer: I really, at this juncture, must be allowed to object to 
your term ‘plundered’. Certainly, some of the Museum’s 
treasures came into our hands in historic circumstances 
whose morality would not bear too strict an examination. 
But many others — indeed, most of the works of art here — 
were purchased legitimately, and were often actually dis- 
covered by exploration and excavation conducted by British 
scholars. 

Oriental: Good sir: do you not see that to buy something that 
no one has a right to sell is exactly the same as to steal it? 

Lecturer: I confess the distinction does escape me somewhat. 

Oriental: The more so when those who sold the ancestral trea- 

sures that no man has a right to sell were often, in fact, 
unaware of their true value? 
Lecturer: It is a nice point, I admit. Pray permit me, however, 

a rejoinder. Is there not much to be said — for reasons of 

safety, and of the greater diffusion of learning throughout the 

world — for the wide distribution, in every country, of works 
of art of every culture? 
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Oriental : That is an argument which would naturally occur to 
one, like a Briton, who, coming from an island that, histori- 
cally speaking, has produced relatively little, is anxious to 
enrich his culture by works of art of older civilizations that 
have produced much. As for the scholars, nowadays they can 
fly to whatever countries they wish and, indeed, often do so. 
It is the scholars that should now be distributed, not the works 
of art. 

Lecturer: Quite hypnotized, if I may say so, by the sublety of 
your dialectic, I see I must fall back upon the brutal argu- 
ment of ‘what we have, we hold’. 

Oriental: I am glad you are now using an argument that is at 
any rate devoid of hypocrisy. Lord Elgin took the marbles, 
in spite of the denunciations of Lord Byron, and you side 
with the diplomat against the poet. Very well, then; but may 
I ask you this. Does this art imperialism, if you will allow me 
to call it so, conform to the ideas that you hold now in 
England about imperialism in general ? 

Lecturer: You are taking me somewhat out of my depth, I sadly 
fear. I am — please recall it —- a museum official. 

Oriental : Even as such, do you not see an inconsistency between 
your political attitude to India, let us say, or to Ceylon, or 
now to Ghana, and your attitude towards works of art of 
these and other countries — works which you possess thanks 
largely to your former imperial power? The inconsistency, 
that is, of restoring former colonial territories, while keeping 
the works of art you have removed from them? 

Lecturer: No. I confess the thought has not occurred to me. 

Oriental: But does this thought perhaps not strike the mind of 
the Asian or African who has won his independence? Or the 
minds of other peoples whose countries, until recently, were 
dominated by Europeans ? 

Lecturer: That may well be ... Which European (as Asians 
never tire of reminding us) can hope to penetrate the 
Oriental mind ? But what bearing, may I ask, has all this on 
Greece, and on the marbles of the Parthenon that are now 
in the Museum? 

Oriental: Simply, I imagine, that a European people will no 

less resent — will perhaps even more resent — your removal, 

in times of its own weakness and your strength, of any 

sacred work of art that was designed specifically for a 

particular building that is still standing and still cherished. 
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No sophistry can disguise from anyone with a sense of what 
is just, and what is fitting, that there is only one place in the 
world where the sculptures that surround us now can stand 
with dignity and honour: I mean the Parthenon. 

Lecturer: Good sir, you really must excuse me. The Elgin 
marbles now await your scrutiny, and my colleagues expect 
me in the basement for a restorative cup of admirable 
Oriental tea. 

Colin MacInnes 


The Dublin Theatre Festival 
The city is en_féte. Its Theatre Festival has brought great and 
enthusiastic crowds to streets which at night glitter with green 
and red and yellow fairy lamps. Sunday Times, May 19th. 
Dublin is carrying on as she normally does in the merry month 
of May...here and there is a row of coloured lights. Observer, 
May 19th. 


HUS, under the heading ‘Dublin Intelligence’, the 
Spectator, simulating a bewilderment it does not feel. 
For there are Irishmen in Gower Street. And they will 

have recognized that Honor Tracy in the Observer was only 
voicing one characteristic Anglo-Irish attitude, despising the 
native product only less than the Englishman who is taken in 
by it; while Harold Hobson in the Sunday Times (one remembers 
his dream-like encounter with a philosophic cabman on an 
earlier visit) is a classic example of the Englishman thus taken 
in. They are both of them right; Dublin en féte is something 
worth being taken in by; while, on the other hand, it’s true that 
if Dublin isn’t always en féte, it’s perpetually on show — any 
Dubliner you meet is usually acting the part of a Dubliner. 
Harcourt Street and Merrion Square are themselves stage-sets, 
of a summer evening as thin as pasteboard in the crafty light. 
This is the truth behind Denis Johnston’s The Old Lady Says 
No, and the Irish truth in it can justify what only a few years 
ago, in the pre-Brecht era, would have seemed irremediably 
dated — the expressionist gimmick of having Michael Mac- 
Liammoir, playing Robert Emmet, always insisting that 
that is what he is doing — playing. Emmet himself, as Grattan 
tells him in the play, is a play-actor. This is a truth about 
Irish heroes, or about the Irish attitude to their heroes, or 
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about both; and where Pirandello can do the trick only with 
a remote figure like Henry IV, the Irishman does it with a hero 
as near to him as Garibaldi to the Italian. 

But if Dublin is in this way theatrical, it differs from other 
cities which dramatize themselves in that here the drama is 
always comedy. In the really ambitious Irish plays, like Denis 
Johnston’s at the Gate Theatre, Synge’s Playboy at the Abbey, 
and (in its special but entirely theatrical and accessible con- 
vention) Yeats’s Cat and the Moon, done by the Globe Theatre in 
Dun Laoghaire, the comedy is of a specially acrid and ulti- 
mately even nihilistic kind, embracing painful ideas and 
spectacles which aren’t in the least mollified — rather, barbed — 
by the wit around them. And it was a good thing to have as a 
‘fringe’ production an example of the admittedly trivial but 
gay and humane strand in the Irish tradition, the sort of thing 
that goes with Percy French and Abdul the Bulbul Ameer. This 
was The Agreeable Surprise, written by John O’Keefe in the 
1790s and put on by Peter Murray and a cast of amateurs in 
the tatty elegance of a Regency drawing-room in Fitzwilliam 
Square (Graeco-Egyptian furnishings, nicely in period). 

Amusingly, but rather sadly, the Globe company printed on 
their programme Kate O’Brien’s account of a comment over- 
heard at the Yeats funeral: ‘ *Tis highbrow stuff of course...’ 
It was as if the company had resigned themselves from the start 
to a public of initiates. And truth to tell, the audience sported 
beards and other insignia of the chosen people. Yet of the three 
plays I saw, Unicorn from the Stars, a piece of Nietzschean super- 
man flummery from the Abbey Theatre period (given by some 
good acting as much local Irish habitation as it would bear) may 
have been esoteric when first produced, but certainly is so no 
longer; while The Dreaming of the Bones (a less good production, 
not to be compared with what the Dublin University Players 
took to Edinburgh a couple of years ago) is a beautifully 
written piece of straight nationalism, and as such immediately 
accessible, one would have thought, to the Irish middlebrow, 
if not to his cross-channel visitors. Even in The Cat and the Moon 
the esoteric meaning is tucked away neatly under a consistent 
surface of straight comedy, so as to hurt no one who doesn’t 
meddle with it. It’s a pity if Yeats, even on this showing, is 
caviare to the general. The Old Lady Says No is at least as 
difficult — more so to one spectator, who found himself at sea 
with a flurry of Dantesque references at the end — and, sure 
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enough, I heard from the seat behind, as the play started, some 
murmured apprehensiveness about ‘highbrow stuff’. However, 
MacLiammoir in the leading part and Hylton Edwards as 
producer (this is Edwards’s show-piece, and the complicated 
ensemble scenes went with the precision of a parade of Guards) 
rose as usual to the challenge, and forced avant-garde fare down 
timidly philistine throats. But for the middlebrow audience as 
a whole the big draws, alas, were the non-literary shows, the 
Royal Ballet (where the suburban housewives and city 
stenographers rose to Margot Fonteyn as they will to Gladys 
Cooper, and on much the same terms) and the Italian Opera. 

The Dubliner is likely to be amused and even exasperated 
with tourists who listen in the vestibule of the fire-gutted Abbey 
to Lennox Robinson weaving a history of ‘the great days’ 
around the portraits which hang there; and if like our visitors 
they wait in vain for Mr Robinson to show up, the Dubliner is 
likely to feel obscurely that it served them right for falling in 
with such an obvious piece of ‘tourism’. For the knowledgeable 
Dubliner is oddly prickly and contemptuous of the visitor who 
takes Irish notabilities with the respect that he himself, at other 
times, is the first to demand for them. On the other hand, no 
one felt any shame or embarrassment — rather it was felt that 
the city was living up to itself - when Mr Alan Simpson was 
taken into police custody for putting on The Rose Tattoo. And 
one gathers that the best show of the whole festival was Mr 
Simpson’s arrest in his little mews theatre, the Pike (where two 
years ago he produced Waiting for Godot in a suffocating and 
appropriate aroma of rat poison). 

What a queer self-conscious city it is! And how queer the 
Dubliner is: 


Though secure of our hearts, yet confoundedly sick 
If they are not his own by finessing and trick; 


and happy to take your money only if he can pretend to himself 
that he hasn’t given value for it. In fact he gave fine value; and 
one can only hope — with some confidence — that the English 
visitor was glad of value for money and went contentedly home 
taking the charm of his hosts at face value, and (that too) cheap 
at the price. 


DONALD DAVIE. 











Class Love: Fragment of 
an Unwritten Novel 


WAS twenty-two when I first made love to a middle-class 
[von In those days I was so ignorant that I called a 
woman a lady. Of course I want to get this accurate. I 
don’t want to boast, though as I was making love I couldn’t 
help thinking triumphantly of the seedy houses in Lilac Street, 
Ashton, where I spent my childhood, and I told Ellen about it 
as we lay in bed together afterwards. Lilac Street was generally 
considered to be a cut above Olive Street in Ashton values, and 
we moved to it when I was eight. My father, who was a 
municipal cleaner, had never really worried about the orange 
peel and broken glass in Olive Street, but my mother, who had 
served at Green’s, the grocer’s, and whose grandfather on the 
maternal side had been a clerk in a surveyor’s office, always 
referred to it as low class. There was little mixing between the 
two streets for in Olive Street they drank beer, whereas in 
Lilac Street they drank tea and had lace curtains in the 
windows. In Olive Street they always referred to Lilac Street 
as being ‘uppish’. 

*To think I should be in bed with a middle-class woman,’ I 
said to Ellen. 

Ellen’s body was soft and clinging like silk and as I caressed 
her I felt her tremble. 

‘But if your mother’s grandfather was a surveyor’s clerk, you 
can’t be entirely working class, dearest,’ she said. 

For some reason I parried this point. I was determined to be 
honest with Ellen who so proudly had given me her silken body. 
‘Well, strictly speaking, I have belonged to three classes,’ I 
said. It seemed a lot for the age of twenty-two, but I felt a 
spasm of complacency at appearing more experienced than I 
really was. ‘Olive Street was pure urban proletariat,’ I said. 
‘Lilac Street was skilled worker. And now I am a clerk I suppose 
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I would call myself black-coated class. What I mean is’ — I 
kissed her rounded shoulder blade and struggled to put it into 
words — ‘that the people in Lilac Street would consider me a 
class above them just as the class in Olive Street thought the 
class in Lilac Street above them.’ 

‘You darling. Kiss me again,’ said Ellen. She had her arms 
tight round my waist and her fingers were moving convulsively 
in the small of my back. Her mouth was half open, invitingly, 
her lips trembled and she had half emerged from the tangled 
bedclothes. ‘Darling, tell me what makes you love me so,’ she 
asked. 

‘Oh Ellen, Ellen,’ I heard myself saying, ‘there is something 
so adorably middle class about your skin.’ 

This feeling I had about Ellen’s skin was corroborated as, 
relaxed, I gazed around the bedroom, which was typically 
middle class. She had drawn the curtains when we went to bed, 
but the murky factory-laden light of the afternoon infiltrated 
through a crack in the chintz. Her blue coat and skirt, worth 
at least £20, were folded on a chippendale-looking chair by the 
television — the middle classes, I thought, even have televisions 
in their bedrooms. On the wall above the electric fire that sent 
out a warm glow that was reflected on Ellen’s arms and breasts, 
I saw a reproduction of Van Gogh — so unlike the reproduction 
of The Monarch of the Glen above my father’s and mother’s bed 
in Lilac Street. The house was semi-detached and had a garage 
at the back where Ellen’s husband kept his 1954 Morris Minor. 
I knew the house was frechold which would have involved a 
capital outlay of about £4,000. On rough calculation Ellen’s 
husband’s gross salary would be about £2,000. Of course, as 
they had no dependents some £400 would go for income tax. 
The car would cost about £3 a week to run — though of course 
he would get something off that for professional expenses. Their 
trips to London and hotel bills might also come under the head- 
ing of professional expenses. I had noticed three good suits, 
one flannel, one a morning coat with striped trousers, hanging 
in the wardrobe before we got into bed — £20 each one. In the 
corner stood a bag of golf clubs. As you see, my calculations 
were very rough because I was distracted by the well of passion 
for Ellen’s warm body, which in those days seemed to me the 
most beautiful thing I had ever known. Net I reckoned they 
would have between them about £1,400 a year; whereas I 
had £500 a year. 
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‘Of course, income brackets are not a precise class index,’ I 
said. 

‘Darling, of course not,’ Ellen said. ‘That is part of the 
trouble between Bill and me. Bill’s mother always looked on 
me as different.’ 

My feeling of union with Ellen almost tore my heart as I 
gazed on her ruddy nakedness in the firelight, her sharp 
concentrated features; and her middle-class accent was an 
ever-renewed delight like cowbells on the mountain side (though 
I mustn’t make my similes false, for I have never heard cowbells 
and indeed most of the cows I have seen have been on television). 
I drew closer to Ellen and we were merged once more into 
aching, adorable unity. 

‘Kiss me again. And again,’ Ellen murmured. “Time is too 
short, my darling, my darling. And Bill will be back in an 
hour.’ I saw the trace of tears glistening in her eyes. 

I could never accustom myself to thinking of Ellen’s husband 
as Bill, as I was registered with him under the National Health 
Scheme. The fact that she could refer to Dr William Jones so 
flippantly as ‘Bill’ somehow added to her ethereal middle- 
classness. But that was too generic a term for her loveliness. 

‘Of course, you are really professional class,’ I said. 

Ellen’s face concentrated still more in the half darkness. 
There was something as proudly honest about her mind as 
about her body. I felt she was both animated and withdrawn. 

‘Bill is professional class,’ she said, ‘but I am business class. 
It has always stood between us. It began even when we got 
engaged. Our house was bigger than Bill’s parents’ house. 
The trouble lay in the antimaccassars. Bill’s mother tried to 
break off the engagement. She and Bill always held it against 
me that my father said “Bottoms Up” and had six peculiar 
diphthongs. So I saved up out of housekeeping and bought 
the Van Goghs.’ 

‘Even so,’ I said, ‘I don’t see how all this prevents you from 
being middle class.’ I now know, of course, that I was fighting 
as she was for the preservation of our great love in which her 
middle-classness played a part like her beauty in my eyes. ‘You 
belong to the secondary business class and nothing, not even 
Bill’s snobbery, can take it away from you. You would only have 
been lower middle class if you had been poor as well as having 
the diphthongs. That’s the important point to grasp. Besides, 
you became professional class when you married your husband 
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just as I became lower middle class when we moved into Lilac 
Street.’ 

‘You darling,’ said Ellen. ‘Love me again.’ 

Dearest Ellen, I still think of her over the lapse of five years 
and I can still visualize the bedroom with the chintz curtains 
and the golf clubs in the corner. Since then I have known many 
women (four, to be exact) and learnt much more about class 
than I ever thought was possible to know when I was twenty- 
two. Three of my women were middle class and then I got on 
to one who was definitely lower upper class with a small income 
of her own who went ski-ing in Switzerland and had a fiancé 
in the Foreign Office. Yet all these women have had their 
troubles about class, every bit as much as we did in Lilac Street 
and Olive Street, perhaps even more. They have all been 
worried about their relationship with the class immediately 
above them and the class immediately below them. 

I myself have changed beyond thought in the five years that 
have elapsed since my great love for Ellen. I feel I could walk 
the class tight-rope as well as anyone in England, through all 
the classes from the Queen’s class down to the class of the 
people in Olive Street. I can now contemplate my fellows, in 
the tubes and buses, in the theatres and the shopping streets of 
London, with a certain ironical detachment. For I know that 
all these people sitting in the buses have their little class antennae 
out, feeling for their neighbour’s class. Millions of little 
antennae, all over England, feeling everyone else’s class. I 
know it better than they know it, this electric attraction and 
repulsion that holds all together. 

Ellen, dearest Ellen, over this gulf of five years I often 
think of you tenderly and how you enriched me; Ellen, my 
first middle-class woman. 

B. W. 











Correspondence 


To the Editor of rHE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

Dear Sir, — May I correct a silly mistake in my ‘Poetic in the 
Common Enterprise’ (THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, June 1957). 
R. P. Blackmur’s phrase ‘the disconsolate chimera’ rang a bell for 
me, but it was the wrong bell; the phrase comes from Eliot’s ‘Burnt 
Norton’. Readers of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY will not be sur- 
prised to hear that the first to spot the howler was Edwin Morgan; 
whom I now salute as the Inspector Maigret of the academic world. 


Yours, 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, DENIS DONOGHUE. 
DUBLIN. 
JUNE 7TH, 1957- 


To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

Sir, — It seems that the BBC is not to be persuaded into recon- 
sidering its new plan for sound broadcasting. I represent no parti- 
cular society or community, and am taking the only line of approach 
in which I have any real faith —- the individual. The majority of 
people think that the Third Programme is merely a luxury for high- 
brows and are automatically suspect of any distinguished intellectual 
who rises in the programme’s defence; it is therefore my theory that 
the plea of an unknown and undistinguished person might be 
considered more generously by some people. In accordance with this 
I must say that I am twenty-two, employed partly as secretary in an 
art college and partly as secretary to an architect, and that I was 
educated up to General Certificate of Education at advanced level. 

Presumably our Welfare State and the BB C’s ‘whole com- 
munity’ contain the same people. It therefore seems strange that 
while the country as a whole is anxious to educate as many people 
as it can as highly as possible, the B B C should reverse the process 
and try to level its programmes out to ‘what the people want’. The 
State is prepared to try to raise the level of understanding while the 
BBC must pander to the mass, who, as George Moore said, ‘can 
only appreciate simple and naive emotions, puerile prettiness ; above 
all, conventionalities’. 

It has been argued that much of the Third Programme’s time is 
spent in adaptations of novels that can be obtained from libraries, 
talks that would be better if read in journals, and music that can be 
heard on gramophone records. To which my reply is that young 
people at any rate do not always know which novels or articles to 
read (and have by no means fully tested the limits to which their 
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interest may go), and many people of all ages have not the time to 
read everything they wish. The Third Programme has a wonderful 
way of filling a gap in one’s knowledge, or leading one on to unknown 
fields of thought when one is least expecting it. And as for gramo- 
phone records — well, I personally cannot afford them. 

One of the burning questions of the day, the split between the 
humanities and modern science, is fully realized by the BB C. They 
also realize that up to now the Third Programme has to a large 
extent failed in its attempt to solve the problem, mainly by having 
poor broadcasters speaking on behalf of the science side. This 
problem is by no means insoluble, but there is great need for experi- 
ment, and it seems that experiment space on the Third is going to 
be at a premium. Working as I do in an art college, I find that the 
majority of students (most of whom were educated at State schools 
and are now on local government grants, thereby representing 
some of the potential audience for the Third Programme, which 
is being created by the Welfare State) are willing to learn of the 
problems outside their own fields, and most of them would prefer to 
hear of them at Third Programme level rather than at the (usually) 
sugared pill, dramatized, Home Service level. It therefore seems 
dangerous to cut down one of their sources of information. 

This desire for escapism and dislike of work seem such huge and 
unhealthy problems that I think the BBC might drop the idea of 
catering almost entirely for the nice, ordinary family, who are good 
citizens and deserve to be treated gently out of working hours, and 
take stock. If ever there was a time for clear thinking, this is it, but 
the one programme which really demands intellectual thought and 
promotes clear thinking is to be cut by two-fifths. For someone like 
myself, who hopes to live for another fifty years, to see the present 
permanent crisis at least partially solved, and to obtain immeasurable 

joy from the appreciation of all the arts, this is a disastrous omen. 
Yours, etc., 
25 TREGUNTER ROAD, PADDY KITCHEN. 


Who’s Who 


MAY, 1957. 
J. ERICKSON: Is a Research Fellow at St Antony’s College, 
Oxford. 
WILLIAM Cc. JusT: Is the pen name of a British student who 
visited the Soviet Union last year. 
PHILIP THODY: Is Assistant Lecturer in French at the Queen’s 
University of Belfast. 

PAUL WEST: Was formerly lecturer in French at Columbia Uni- 
versity. He is at present doing his National Service. 














Book Supplement 


FULNESS OF DAYs. By Lord Halifax. (Collins. 25s.) 


Lord Halifax’s book covers his whole life, during which he has held 
several high offices. But in only one office has he made decisions 
and exercised influence which have changed the course of history. 
This was when he was Viceroy of India. He was the first Governor- 
General to establish a personal relation with Gandhi, and through 
him with the Indian National Congress. Because of Halifax’s 
administration, the struggle between Congress and the British 
Government became padded. Later the padding was to become 
thin and worn - partly because of Lord Linlithgow - but it was 
never torn away. Hence the circumstances of India’s final emanci- 
pation. But for Halifax, these circumstances could have been very 
different; it was by no means inevitable that the relations between 
the British Raj and Congress should have been put on the footing 
of a strange, almost covert trust, which was Halifax’s personal 
achievement, and which in spite of the strains endured after he left. 
Fortunately it was done. If it had not been done, and at this par- 
ticular time, Britain’s departure from India might in the end have 
been the same as France’s from Indo-China, or Holland’s from 
Indonesia. 

The chapter upon India is therefore the crucial one. Halifax’s 
viceroyalty began characteristically. On being invited by the 
Secretary of State to take the office, he replied that he felt that 
personal and family reasons were strong enough to justify him in 
asking to be excused. ‘I did, however, add that should a situation 
arise in which he told me that it was my plain duty to set these 
private reasons aside, I should of course feel bound to reconsider 
the whole question.’ Halifax’s refusals were often conditional. 
Perhaps the decision to accept was really made above his head; he 
quotes a letter from John Lawrence to his grandfather, the first 
of the Secretaries of State for India, saying that a Hindu astrologer 
had prophesied that his yet unborn grandson would become the 
Governor-General. 

Halifax discloses almost without realizing it the secret of his 
success with Indians. He remarks that soon after his arrival he 
acquired the habit of ‘always trying to clear my own thoughts as 
to what was the real meaning of our proclaimed purpose in India, 
and how we should best be able to move towards its fulfilment.’ 
He had the knack of seeming to think aloud; somehow India 
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learned of these high-minded speculations and believed in their 
sincerity. The effect was that the nationalist leaders ceased to be 
convinced that Britain’s aim was to maintain a static situation. As 
long as Britain was moving, however slowly, most of the Indian 
leaders, and Gandhi especially, were content to restrain their own 
pace. 

Halifax admits his mistakes. He underrated altogether the Indian 
objection to the exclusion of Indian members from the Simon 
Commission; he had accepted the advice of his civil servants; it 
proved wrong. It was to remedy this miscalculation that he proposed 
to the home government the convening of the Round Table Con- 
ference and the giving of new and explicit pledges that the aim of 
British policy was to give India the full status of a Dominion. 

Halifax says that he had again miscalculated — on this second 
occasion he had miscalculated the fury of the imperialist wing of 
the Conservative Party. To the delays which this wing imposed on 
legislation, and to the bad blood which it caused in India, he attri- 
butes the failure to complete the federation of India before the war. 
This is a strange judgement. The Government of India Act was 
already in operation by 1937. There was time to have taken the 
first vital steps towards federation before the outbreak of war. The 
reason for delay was to be found in Viceroy’s House. If Halifax 
himself had still been Viceroy, and not Linlithgow, the princes who 
blocked, or were prompted to block, the federation would probably 
have found themselves persuaded to be co-operative. 

It is a curious book, written in the characteristic tone of the 
distinguished nobleman explaining matters to the public. He assures 
us that in Burma ‘whatever might be the obstacles of geography, 
the visitor felt that, if he only went a little further, he would soon 
find himself in China.’ But rather deceptively the book contains a 
surprising amount of information and true observation on politics. 
Characteristically it does not mention one of Halifax’s last and most 
eminent services to India — his persuasion of the House of Lords in 
1947 to make no difficulties about the legislation which brought free- 
dom. He may not have been the most intellectual of the Viceroys; or 
the most colourful. But he was one of the most constructive; and his 
history in India is one of virtue proving more decisive than guile. 

G. Ww. 


THE MORAL BASIS OF BURKE’S POLITICAL THOUGHT. By 
Charles Parkin, (Cambridge University Press. 12s. 6d.) 


Burke is the one English political thinker, other than Hobbes before 
him and Bagehot after him, who is also a literary classic. Unlike 
Hobbes and Bagehot, he fascinates poets, from Wordsworth and 
Coleridge to Yeats, who wrote of him, 
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And haughtier-headed Burke that proved the state a tree, 

That this unconquerable labyrinth of birds, century after century, 

Cast but dead leaves to mathematical equality, 
and summed up his teachings, and his personal effect, in a line of 
admiring irony: 

The strength that gives our blood and state magnanimity of its own 
desire. 

He has fascinated also his opponents, from Mackintosh, who imi- 
tated his style while attempting to refute him, to Brailsford who, in 
his book on Godwin and Shelley, sees Burke as a man whose deepest 
motive is the hatred of cruelty. Peacock amiably satirized the most 
vulnerable element in Burke’s thinking in Seithenyn’s speech about 
the dykes of Gwaelod: 

‘It is well,’ said Elphin, ‘that some parts are sound; it were better 
that all were so.’ ‘So I have heard some people say before,’ said 
Seithenyn, ‘perverse people, blind to venerable antiquity: that very 
unamiable sort of people, who are in the habit of indulging their 
reason. But I say the parts that are rotten give elasticity to those that 
are sound. . . . It is well: it works well: let it alone. Cupbearer, fill. It 
was half rotten. before I was born, and that is a conclusive reason why 
it should be three parts rotten when I die.’ 


Mr Parkin’s excelient book is concerned to deflect one’s attention 
from this literary and romantic appeal of Burke to the fundamental 
coherence of his wisdom. It is a beautifully compact piece of scholar- 
ship, tessellated with apt quotations from all Burke’s oeuvre. Burke, 
like most eighteenth-century political thinkers, accepted the notion 
of a social contract by which individual men had surrendered their 
abstract natural rights (the expression of wants, an impotent free- 
dom) for concrete civil rights (the advantages of protection and 
security). Civil society he believed to be more natural, because more 
perfect, than the anarchy in which men retained abstract natural 
rights. He believed that political action should be based upon 
reason, upon an attempt to understand and follow the laws of God, 
and not upon any expression of individual or sectional self-will. He 
looked to history as a school of wisdom, but not as the source of a set 
of precedents to be followed mechanically. He believed that the 
feelings or instincts of the mass of the people are nearly always sound, 
but that the business of government demands a natural aristocracy, 
the leadership of ‘the wiser, the more expert, and the more opulent’. 
He believed that large property is a safeguard for small property. He 
thought that revolutions in politics must always proceed from harsh 
necessity and never from the mere wilfulness of some section of the 
community. He hated Rousseau’s ‘impious assumption of the moral 
autonomy of man’, and felt that true political wisdom must be based 
on Christian humility and not on humanistic pride. He distrusted 
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visions of perfection, attempts to simplify complex situations, and all 

lazy short cuts. He would rather have men act well from mixed mo- 

tives than act badly in the pursuit of impracticable visions of perfec- 

of tion. Men should not attempt to impose an order on human affairs, 

but attempt to elicit the order already latent in them. He was the 

enemy of all doctrinaires. “The excellence of mathematics and meta- 

physics is to have one thing before you; but he forms the best judge- 

ments in all moral disquisitions’ —- and political problems, for Burke, 

came under that heading — ‘who has the greatest number and variety 

of considerations in one view before him, and can take them with the 

best possible consideration of the middle results of all.’ He approved 

of prejudice: ‘Prejudice is of ready application in the emergency: it 

previously engages the mind in a steady course of wisdom and virtue, 

and does not leave the man hesitating in the moment of decision, 

sceptical, puzzled, and unresolved.’ No man of such ranging and 

piercing speculative genius, combined with such solid good sense, 

will perhaps ever again turn his attention at once to the theory and 

practice of politics. To read Mr Parkin’s book is to realize how thin 

and tinny, both on the Left and the Right, our contemporary 
English thinkers about politics are. 

G. 8. FRASER. 


THE TRANSFORMATIONS OF MAN. By Lewis Mumford. (Allen 
and Unwin. 15s.) 


Before the war I was greatly impressed by reading Mr Mumford’s 
The Culture of Cities, the effect of which seemed to me then (1938) 
a bugle call: go back to the regions. Never, I think, have the 
arguments in favour of regionalism as the proper next step in 
social organization been more convincingly displayed. Now (unless 
I hopelessly misread him nearly twenty years ago) I find in his latest 
book an important change of emphasis. Now he is asking, not so 
much that we reanimate the regions, as that we rediscover their 
essential features within new and larger forms of life. Now he is 
concerned, above all, with the leap that must be made, with the 
. transformations that must occur, if we are to arrive at a global 
| | human state. 
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It is only by our accepting the realities of a contemporary world 
society, instead of seeking a more limited province for a more limited 
self, that we can find a new foundation for our own further develop- 
ment. 


But he sees: 


The world will not become a neighbourhood. . .if the neighbourhood 
itself as an idea and a social form is allowed to disappear (my italics). 
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And so he goes on to say: 
The invention of new facilities and new procedures for the intimate 
local group, considered as a basic political and social unit, remains 
one of the prime tasks of the coming generation. 


Thus it is for the sake of a whole world that he advocates a refinding 
of groups of familiars, circles of ‘identifiable faces and persons’, 
but he advocates even more a transformation of the basic person. 
He predicates a wholeness of the self as the sine qua non of a successful 
whole world (Greek so-called ‘wholeness’ lacked a global attitude, 
rejected other cultures). We are presented with a prospect wherein 
‘subhuman’ may indeed become a word applicable to those who 
adhere to world subdivisions as if to absolutes. Here is the point 
at which the leap, if ever, is to be made. Can we become ‘human’? 
Our style of thinking is often inappropriate. 

The reductive technique of conventional science, interpreting the 

complex in terms of the simple, the higher in terms of the lower, the 

whole in terms of the part, is useless for revealing movement in the 

opposite direction. It has no method for working forward towards the 

future, following the path of integration and development and 

emergence. 
The person must be opened up, ready to face existence in all its 
dimensions; the long battle of writers such as James Joyce and D. H. 
Lawrence takes an honourable place in the history of this trend. 
Such readiness is recent — ‘even scientists, whose curiosity seems 
boundless, for long recoiled in fear against any exploration of the 
subjective self.’ If Mr Mumford sets out the requirements with 
energy and sanity, let no one picture a facile optimism; he is cautious 
and pessimistic too. He is able to discourse on the less happy 
possibilities as capably as other writers who specialize more 
exclusively in them. On the regimented culture of ‘post-historic man’ 
he writes: 

Man would apply to all living organisms, above all to himself, the 

same canons he has applied to the physical world. . .He would create 

a society that would have no other attributes than those which could 

be incorporated in a machine... 

In time, the human beings necessary to run post-historic culture 
will be provided at birth with built-in responses, subject solely to 
external controls...Frontal lobotomy may be...widely performed 
on children, to ensure docility and discourage autonomy. 


In the desire for uniformity, as Mr Mumford eloquently asks, 
why should he (post-historic man) not grind down the mountains) ? 
...Why should he not create a single climate, uniform from the 
pole to the equator?...Will not science also provide an effortless 
mechanical orgasm, thus doing away with the uncertainties of 

human affection? 
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And he speaks of the horror-comic preparation of children’s minds 
for the practical use of homicide and genocide. ‘Such evil fantasies 
forecast grim realities that are already all too close at hand.’ 

We are accustomed in this sort of discussion to be told that 
humanity is ‘at the cross-roads’, ‘facing a great choice’ and other 
phrases of the either/or variety; it is to Mr Mumford’s credit that, 
although he sets out two contrasted possibilities — post-historic man 
(dreadful), one-world man (fairly nice) — on the whole he avoids 
the fallacy of extracting them for theoretic discussion from the 
situation in which both exist. This is the fallacy of the George 
Orwell-Aldous Huxley style of prophesy, which assumes that a 
choice is made, and naturally the wrong choice (it would be senti- 
mental to take the prettier choice). The truth probably is that 
history more often combines any two strong tendencies; or the one 
that is contradicted or loses heart isn’t necessarily abolished; the 
mystery of the unmade choice may sometimes be a rewarding study. 
Certainly a dimension is added to this book by its doubt, its merging 
of tendencies, its mature and complicated prediction. In his survey 
of earlier transformations Mr Mumford takes note of ‘the fibrous 
structure of society’ (‘to correct the partial interpretations offered 
by the doctrines of both progress and emergence’); and so, in his 
history, pays attention to persistent elements, threads that may be 
respun and rewoven, not discarded. 

GEORGE BUCHANAN. 


LIEUTENANT EN ALGERIE. By Jean-Jacques Servan-Schreiber. 
(Julliard. 690 francs.) 


Last July, like hundreds of thousands of other young Frenchmen, 
Lieutenant of the Reserve Jean-Jacques Servan-Schreiber was 
recalled to the colours to help in maintaining the national presence 
in Algeria. His was a special case. Born in 1924, at the age of nineteen 
he interrupted his studies at the Ecole Polytechnique to fly as a 
fighter-pilot for de Gaulle in North Africa. When it was all over, 
and he had taken up the broken threads at the university, he 
worked for a while on the foreign side of Le Monde, and then founded, 
in 1953, L’Express, an intelligent, leftish ‘liberal’ weekly which he 
now edits. Editorially he had already opposed the Government’s 
Algerian policy; but whether the stupidity which sent him to Algeria 
was Machiavellian or not, when he came back at the beginning of 
this year, Servan-Schreiber ignored a foolish effort at blackmail by 
Army Headquarters — he claims that the army made up a story 
about him taking the profits from a military brothel! - and wrote a 
brilliant series of articles for L’Express about the failure of pacifica- 
tion. They have now been published by Julliard as Lieutenant en 
Algerie (price 690 francs). 
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It is a remarkable book, and one which makes its impact at 
several levels - as reporting, as political commentary and perhaps 
prophecy, as writing ‘straight’, as a long talk with a man who is 
impatient of several shallow reactions to a great political tragedy. 
Even given objectivity, the value of reporting in a septic, impacted 
situation like the Algerian one depends on what the reporter was 
lucky enough to see, and what he has the brains to select. M. 
Servan-Schreiber sets down incident and conversation from his own 
experience — one sector, one regimental mess, plus casual contacts 
with generals and politicians. 

Nevertheless, as an army officer, he probably got as near to the 
‘real facts’ as anyone is likely to do. Is he objective? Hardly that; 
but he prints letters from eight of his fellows-in-arms substantiating 
his accuracy; he was twice mentioned in dispatches for his service; 
and there can be no doubt that this is a fair, accurate, and moderate 
account of his impressions. A soldier’s faulty, sub-machine gun goes 
off, killing an innocent Arab. It is in nobody’s interest to admit the 
truth, and so, through a chain of misunderstanding, four more 
innocent Arabs die. A remote and ambitious general muscles in on 
a minor operation; hurling tanks and planes and a whole dispro- 
portionate panoply at three villages which are sheltering some 
terrorists, he finally alienates a wavering strip of territory. One of 
the few French officers who bravely perseveres with Moslem troops 
is betrayed and murdered. The author goes to contact some Catholic 
settlers who are still trying to maintain contact with their Moslem 
friends; they are proscribed, disillusioned and despairing. A soldier 
in his own regiment is sent by a right-wing clique in France to 
murder him. Finally, Servan-Schreiber pins great hopes in an 
experiment of his own, in which he has the support of the other 
officers locally. The idea of the Black Commando is central to the 
author’s whole judgement of the case; there must be real pacifica- 
tion, not mere suppression, and the neutral mass of Moslem inhabi- 
tants can only be brought back to loyalty by personal friendliness 
on the French side. So volunteers in Arab clothes are sent out with 
orders to hunt rebels, but to make friends with everyone not proved 
rebellious. In spite of frenzied reprisals by the terrorists, the scheme 
begins to overcome massive suspicion; but it is betrayed from 
behind. The machine of government, paralysed by confusion, and 
by all manner of selfish interests, thwarts a real hope of local improve- 
ment. 

Servan-Schreiber concludes through the borrowed mouths of 
his debating officers that good intentions have been betrayed in 
Algeria. He condemns entirely neither soldiers, nor field officers, 
nor headquarters, nor Algiers, nor Paris. Even the colons are not 
merely bustled into an unrealistic dock. 

He sees that when the garden has been overrun by such 
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obstinate and tangled weeds, it is easier to scythe away with the 
army than to pick patiently at the main roots of tragedy. But the 
scythe scatters a hundred seeds for every stalk it brings down, and 
pacification will not come without patience. The book is steeped, 
moreover, in the conviction that this is not just another crisis, but 
a supreme national test for all the institutions of France. Every 
entrenched and selfish interest, every weakness of government, and 
every facile solution that does France harm in Algeria has been 
deserved by a failure at home ‘cette fois’, says a sympathetic character, 

c’est la nation. Ce serait un desastre qui dépasserait de trés loin Paffaire 
d'ici ; il ne s’agit plus de bataille d’ Algerie.’ 

Probably no one should judge this estimate — yet. But this book 
is worth more than the soundest polemical indictment of foolish 
policy. It is written with the excitement, the grace, and the irony 
of a great novel. Incidents are juxtaposed so as to explain, to 
criticize, or to mock the opinions which roll through the constant 
argument of the reported conversations. In these dialogues, per- 
sonality stands out to the life, yet each opinion is developed with the 
conviction of a man, valuable in himself and not the coherence of a 
puppet. Like Sartre’s Chemins de la Liberté, this book makes politics 
palatable with smacking colloquialism, and points action against 
theory at the tautest pace of the thriller. Like M. Sartre, M. Servan- 
Schreiber measures his country in a politics] crisis, and finds it 
wanting. But he is not flabbily wise after the event; he does not give 
the impression of wanting his gloomy fears to be justified; and his 
measure is the classic one of French civilization, not imported 
doctrine, but man. He ends with a moral for us all. Mais nous sommes 


tous des bougnoules. “But we are all wogs’. 
HENRY VANE. 


SCOTCH REVIEWERS. THE ‘EDINBURGH REVIEW’, 1802-1815. 
By John Clive. (Faber. 255.) 

THE ENGLISH EMPRESS. A STUDY IN THE RELATIONS 
BETWEEN QUEEN VICTORIA AND HER ELDEST DAUGHTER, 
EMPRESS FREDERICK OF GERMANY. By Egon Caesar Conte Corti. 
(Cassell. 425.) 

THE UNHAPPY COUNTESS AND HER GRANDSON JOHN BOWES. 
By Ralph Arnold. (Constable. 215.) 

The Edinburgh Review owes its existence to four young men, who, if 
not precisely angry, were at least markedly discontented with their 
lot. Three of the four, Jeffrey, Horner and Brougham, Whig lawyers 
at a bar predominantly Tory, were in chronic want of a brief; the 
fourth, the Rev. Sydney Smith, had come to Edinburgh as tutor to 
Michael Hicks-Beach. It is the Englishman, by all accounts, who is 
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to be regarded as the ‘onlie begetter’ of the Reveiw. He proved, 
according to Jeffrey, a singularly timid co-editor, who demanded 
that editorial meetings take place secretly in a dingy printing office 
in Craig’s Close, to which, in order to preserve incognito, ‘he 
insisted on our repairing singly, and by back approaches or different 
lanes’ — a procedure no longer considered de rigueur, even at Printing 
House Square. Inevitably, it is the interaction, personal and pro- 
fessional, of the various editors that provides the most lively reading; 
as it is upon the character of the first editor, Jeffrey, that the lime- 
light most searchingly descends. In his well-documented study, 
Mr Clive examines the complex nature of a man, ready, in private, 
to ‘weep warm tears’ over Wordsworth’s poetry, who yet denounced 
it in public on the grounds that such attacks increased sales. In this 
examination of the Edinburgh Review’s first thirteen years, Mr Clive 
has offered his readers an analysis that is at once scholarly and 
entertaining. It now remains for an historian with an equally lively 
mind to do the same service for THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 

After the death of the Emperor William II in 1941, arrangements 
were made for the writing of this biography of his mother, Victoria, 
Princess Royal of Great Britain, later known as the Empress 
Frederick. For a reader interested in the complexities of European 
politics, the book has an obvious attraction; equally strong is the 
appeal to those who, at another level, may discern in domestic dis- 
harmony the source of international discord. Vicky was the favourite 
child of both her parents; how closely her ménage was modelled on 
that of her parents, two photographs in this book strikingly attest. 
The Prince Consort — good, kind, humourless man — was to transmit 
to his favourite Vicky, not only his own domestic virtues, but also 
his own attendant predicament; himself a victim of the anti- 
German feeling of his British subjects, through her marriage to the 
Prince of Prussia, he was to force his daughter to accept, in her turn, 
a hostility no less sustained and debilitating. Yet another turn of the 
screw: if, as his mother alleged, Bertie killed the Prince Consort, in 
Wilhelm II poor Vicky solicitously reared up one who was to be a 
major threat to the security of her own native country. 

The story of Mary Eleanor, Countess of Strathmore, and of her 
second husband, Stoney Bowes, is based largely on the account 
compiled by Jesse Foot, surgeon, of the ‘vicious habits, unbounded 
passions and lawless perpetrations’ of his employers, and on the 
Confessions written, no doubt under duress, by the wife of one who 
early proved himself to be of ‘a very savage and tormenting disposi- 
tion’. (He was afterwards to have these Confessions printed, and sold 
to the public at half a crown apiece). Nor was this to be the only 
means whereby the story achieved publicity. After staying with 
John Bowes at Streatlam Castle in 1841, Thackeray, in Barry Lyndon, 
drew so accurate a picture of the disreputable lives of Stoney and his 
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unhappy wife that it must have given the greatest offence to his 
dignified and unsuspecting host. Cumulatively, and for all the skill 
with which it is related, this long tale of profligacy and violence makes 
melancholy reading. Appositely to be added here, perhaps, is a sordid 
little postscript that, over half a century later, was to be tagged on 
to it; when a Mrs Lyon, fired with the desire legally to adopt Daniel 
Home, settled on the famous medium a sum of £60,000. Mrs Lyon, 
who lived in ‘indifferent lodgings over a stationer’s shop’, claimed 
to be the widow of Charles Lyon, grandson of the 8th Earl of 
Strathmore; that there was some basis for this claim is suggested by 
Robert Browning’s reference to Dean Liddell as ‘a near relation of 
Mrs Lyon’ — (the Liddells and Bowes were cousins). Mrs Lyon, a 
woman as impulsive as she was ungrammatical, changed her mind, 
however; and in June 1867 filed a bill in Chancery charging Home 
with extortion and undue influence. Home returned the money in 
full, but not without insinuating that Mrs Lyon, aged seventy-five, 
had wished him to be to her ‘something nearer than an adopted son’. 
Smiling amiably at the crowded court: ‘I was under his mystic 
influence, you see’, said Mrs Lyon. 
BETTY MILLER. 


SHAKESPEARE’S WORDPLAY. By M. M. Mahood. (Methuen. 
18s.) 

The primary act of the human intelligence was Adam’s naming of 
the animals; once they had names, they were accessible to specula- 
tion and control. In the version of Christianity current in Shakes- 
peare’s day, a flesh-and-blood Adam named actual creatures; in 
that current in ours, the story is more usually understood as a 
metaphor; either way, it remains important - important enough for 
Shakespeare to write that the poet’s pen ‘gives to airy nothing A 
local habitation and a name’. As Miss Mahood points out, in the 
last chapter of her interesting and useful book, words had a numi- 
nous quality, a spiritual force of their own, which the linguistic 
revolution of the seventeenth century tried to strip away. The 
attempt failed, as we know; but it is important to be reminded that 
Shakespeare lived before it had even been made. 

Shakespeare’s mind worked by harnessing a complex of diverse 
elements into an ordered whole; this is the key to his method, both 
in general and in detail. His plays are constructed like wheels, with 
spokes which, however far apart they may be at their circumference, 
never fail to meet at the hub. The multiple plots, the frequent shifts 
of time and place, the large cast of characters drawn from the whole 
range of social and psychological types — all these, which Augustan 
critics took simply as the typical behaviour of a Careless Genius, 
were actually the result of a perfectly deliberate and coherent critical 
policy; it was a literary method which easily came to seem like no 
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method at all once the world-view which underlay it had been 
forgotten, and hence a more complete criticism of Shakespeare had 
to wait until the historians, literary and otherwise, had excavated 
the foundations and described the city as it once stood. Then, of 
course, it became plain at once that Shaksepeare’s literary strategy 
was simply an extension of Renaissance modes of thinking in general. 
Such concepts as the Great Chain of Being, with its ordered hier- 
archy which brought all life into a unity, or the doctrine of the 
correspondences between microcosm and macrocosm, naturally 
encouraged a poetic and dramaturgical vision which realized itself 
best in ordered complexity — just as they encouraged, for instance, 
a medical science which could discourse on the relationship between 
the number of planets in the sky and the number of diseases to which 
the human body was subject. 

Naturally this tendency was reflected in the language. Puns and 
wordplay generally, to the Elizabethans, were not beneath the 
dignity of serious writing; on the contrary, they were sowed thickest 
at the most important moments. Shakespeare generally throws in 
a pun at the point of supreme tension - e.g. Lady Macbeth’s ‘Ile 
gild the Faces of the Groomes withal, For it must seeme their Guilt.’ 
Double meanings, like double plots, were simply a means of being 
more compendious. And to be compendious was a prime object 
in an age when ‘official’ critical doctrine still carried on the medieval 
tradition of regarding every great work as an encyclopaedia, from 
which all kinds of knowledge could be extracted. 

It follows that Shakespeare’s Wordplay is a subject of the most 
central interest, and this fact has been very generally recognized 
during the last twenty years. Miss Mahood’s book is, largely, a 
tidying-up job; being of the generation that grew up with the 
idea that Shakespeare’s puns had to be studied, she does not have 
to proclaim it as a discovery, or perform prodigies of industry with 
the card-index. She can set up a lightly-constructed building in the 
knowledge that the concrete foundations have been sunk, by such 
writers as Sister Miriam Joseph with her Shakespeare’s Use of the Arts 
of Language, in which we find the entire linguistic theory of the 
Renaissance illustrated with examples from Shakespeare. Miss 
Mahood’s aim is different. Where Sister Miriam Joseph points out 
that Shakespeare’s puns fall into four classified types — antanaclasis, 
syllepsis, paronomasia and asteismus — Miss Mahood’s aim is to get 
at the inner spirit of this punning. I feel myself that she succeeds best 
in the concrete; her discussions of individual plays, a chapter at a 
time, are more satisfying than the rather fanciful concluding chapter, 
in which she runs the risk of making Shakespeare’s attitude to words 
the backbone of his work. She is too sensible to flog a theory to death, 
and stops short before that point is reached, but that only makes 
the chapter seem rather short and flimsy. 
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Puns, after all, were only one method among many by which 
Shakespeare got this rich effect of fusion; language was only one 
of the things that fascinated him. Perhaps Miss Mahood has not 
attached quite enough importance to repetition of words, for 
instance. It is an old device of Shakespeare’s to echo a word like a 
bell. Everyone knows this, but Miss Mahood has missed an interest- 
ing example. ‘The impulse to be irrational’, she writes, ‘gives us the 
type of harmless, pointless punning represented by Beatrice’s 
*‘ciuill as an Orange’’, in which our pleasure comes from the verbal 
ingenuity itself.’ But stay a moment. Beatrice uses this expression of 
Claudio, in his own hearing; he is moping about, waiting for the 
news that Hero has accepted him, and the dialogue runs: 

Don Pedro: Why, how now Count, wherefore are you sad? 

Claudio: Not sad, my Lord. 

Don Pedro: How then? sicke? 

Claudio: Neither, my Lord. 

Beatrice : The count is neither sad, nor sicke, nor merry, nor well: but 

a ciuill count, ciuill as an Orange, and something of a jealous com- 
plexion. 

She breaks in, full of impatience at his behaviour, and throws in 
the keen-edged little reference to his jealousy, which is striking 
enough to make Don Pedro respond, 

Ifaith Lady, I thinke your blazon to be true, though Ile be sworne, 

if hee be so, his conceit is false. 

The ‘orange’ business seems like just her fun; but a Seville orange 
is the bitter kind, and the word comes kicking back at us later on, 
in Claudio’s denunciation of Hero before the altar. 

There Leonato, take her backe againe, 

Give not this rotten Orange to your friend. 

I can’t say, of course, whether Shakespeare meant to plant this, 
or whether it just welled up as he wrote the speech; but something 
of Beatrice’s anger against Claudio would in any case lurk in his 
mind, and, intended or not, out came the Seville orange again.* 

But it is very rarely that one can catch Miss Mahood out; she is 
much too alert for that; I don’t know what the general reception of 
this book will be, but I for one am very glad she has published it. 

JOHN WAIN. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF PERCEPTION. By D. W. Hamlyn. 

MENTAL ACTS. By Peter Geach. 

Edited by R. F. Holland in the Studies on Philosophical Psychology. 

(Routledge and Kegan Paul. London. 1957. 12s. 6d.) 

With the advent of the experimental method in psychology and its 

inevitable partnership with brain physiology, psychology would 
* It is said, by the way, that ‘orange’ was one of the many Elizabethan 

cant terms for a prostitute; I don’t know enough to be sure of this. 
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appear to have emancipated itself from philosophy. This autonomy 
had its advantages in allowing the much younger discipline to 
pursue its methods on the lines of the natural sciences freed from 
metaphysical preconceptions. Yet it could not healthily dissociate 
itself from logical imperatives. The new series, of which these two 
issues are provocative examples, has the intention of examining 
the data and concepts of psychology in terms of recent philosophical 
developments stemming from Wittgenstein, Russell, and Moore, 
and the Oxford school of Ryle and Price. 

The analytical approach, while having the merit of novelty, had 
its English forerunners in Stout and Ward who, while not so tied 
to logical requirements, held views which are at least acknowledged 
as relevant to the present discussion. 

The need for a re-examination of the problem of perception arose 
at least in part from the claims of the Gestalt psychologists, K6hler 
Koffka and Wertheim, to correlate, perhaps all too closely, our 
awareness of the objects of the external world in terms of wholes 
which had their counterparts or models in the cerebral apparatus. 
Mr Hamlyn’s critical examination of these views in terms of the 
phenomena of illusion and ambiguous figures is both acute and 
fruitful. 

Mr Geach’s essay is perhaps closer to philosophical issues and 
methods of to-day and examines Wittgenstein’s critique of mental 
acts and Russell’s views on cognition. Nor does Professor Ryle 
emerge unscathed from this analytical dissection. 

Those psychologists who are prepared to leave the laboratory 
bench and the statistical machine for a while, to think on these 
things will profit from reading these acute if somewhat gymnastic 


exercises. 
EMANUEL MILLER. 


THE ART OF THE THEATRE. By Edward Gordon Craig. (Heine- 
mann. 25s.) 

Among the creative influences of the twentieth-century theatre 
Gordon Craig stands high, and yet it is not always easy to say exactly 
for what he stood, nor where his influence has been most active. We 
may accordingly welcome this reprint of his general manifesto, first 
published in 1911. 

In rereading these essays one is simultaneously struck by their 
profundity and disappointed by their inconclusive nature. At a time 
when the new realism was in the ascendant, Craig insisted on a more 
spiritualized approach to production, and in so doing he attacks 
commercial domination, the actor-manager, and the general lack of 
purpose and organization, indeed the chaos, of the modern theatre. 
His attacks are driven to the limit, and easily arouse opposition. 
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Since, he says, neither the actor’s body nor his emotions are sus- 
ceptible to mental control, they are not fit material for art, and 
must, sooner or later, be replaced by what he calls the ‘iiber- 
marionette’. This, however, he tells us in his 1924 preface, was 
merely his way of demanding an ‘actor plus fire and minus egoism: 
the fire of the gods and demons, without the smoke and steam of 
mortality.’ Put like that, we need not quarrel: this is what we need, 
and we still need it. But we also need some guidance as to how to 
attain it, and this is, naturally, not so easy to discover. It can, 
perhaps, only be stated indirectly. 

Mr Craig’s main insistence is on action and movement rather 
than speech; words are secondary; sight and colour rule over sound 
— even though all these effects are finally constituent to the one har- 
mony. Nietzsche, we may remember, found the origins of drama in 
music; Craig tends to find them in dance, or mime. Both do well to 
remind us that the spoken word is ancillary, and that literature is not 
drama. 

Nevertheless, whenever he writes of the literary drama, Mr 
Craig’s touch is sure. He unerringly pin-points the central weakness 
of our Shakespearian productions as a lack of spiritual perception 
most vividly apparent in the mawkish and haphazard handling of 
supernatural phenomena; this is as true to-day as when it was 
written. 

Gordon Craig is among the seers. We do not go to him for detailed 
guidance; we may react sharply against some of his more contro- 
versial assertions; but his book is to be read less as precept than as 
prophecy. This he from the start recognized. He cannot answer all 
our questions, but, he says, ‘I can point the right direction’. He can. 
G. WILSON KNIGHT. 
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Note to solvers: This series of crosswords is planned to contain a strong literary 
flavour. Most of the clues combine this A with the type of indication which 
treats a word in the solution as an aggregation of letters, sometimes referring to 
its parts, occasionally giving an anagram, etc.: a reference, often literary, to some 
aspect of the whole word is invariably given. ny none notes, with references, 
will accompany the printed solutions in 


This puzzle is the first of a new Competition — of six. The winner in the 
last competition will be announced in our August issu 

The sum of ten guineas in all will be awarded at the end of the series as prize 
* money to the most successful solvers. 

For a fully correct (i.e. as published) solution 10 marks will be given; one mark 
will be deducted for every letter wrong. 

Solutions should be sent to: 


The Crossword Editor, 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, 
26 Bloomsbury Way, W.C.1 


so as to arrive not later than the first post on Wednesday, July 24th. The 
envelope should be marked Crossword in the left-hand bottom corner. 

The Crossword Editor does not undertake to enter into correspondence, tho 
solvers may be assured that doubtful cases will be referred to ‘Colonel Sapt’ for 
decision before mar 
The Crossword Editor’s decision must be regarded as final. 
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CLUES ACROSS 
1. Choice Elysium, where Arnold’s hero might have drowned his sor- 
rows (7, 6) 
10. Danish paladin addresses a kind of biblical eagle (5) 
11. Cup-holders got up in sinister Masonic house (5, 4) 
12. Hot region passed by the Vapians, in March or September (11) 
14. See 3 down (3) 
15. Linklater’s version of 1 across? (5, 3) 
16. Girl’s claim to be a murderer’s victim ? (6) 
19. Orgoglio’s foster-father who ‘cannot tell’, or cow-girl about to 
growl (6) 
20. A young blood among H-dropping glamour girls was stoical (8) 
22, 26down. Red-haired M’Gregor, the outlaw (3, 3) 
24. Gilbertian villain, with fine words and a pierced block (4, 7) 
25. Battlefield whose Bachelor was called Don Cherubim (9) 
26. Frill strangely plaited by majority of Cherubim (5) 


27. M. K.’s heroine, who never got out of the old-fashioned pupa 
stage? (8, 5) 


CLUES DOWN 


2. A hedonist: one sees one in one’s Pater! (9) 
3, 14.across. ‘No more o’ that: you —— with this starting’ (3, 3) 
4. Goto Henley for this (if you don’t mind shocking language!) (8) 
5. Treaty town brightened up to get settled (6) 
6. One of the old ways of getting to the universal terminus (3, 8) 
7. Miss Fleming, a mortar-carrier in the Artillery (5) 
8. Law-giver with flower, who bought green spectacles (5, 8) 
9. Falstaff often was with sack — by Jack Cade’s father, perhaps? (4, 9) 
13. Famous astrologer, reckoning one rushes forward upwards (11) 
17. Flowery purveyor of toffee, etc., to 24 across, etc. (9) 
18. Aminadab, friend of Simon Pure, a stickler, evidently (8) 
21. Teresa d’ ‘was a fiend on earth in human form’: finishes S. 
Atlantic island (6) 
23. Bear affords game to Bachelor (5) 





See 22 across (3) 
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Solution of Crossword No. 26 


NOTES Fe [OFS [MPe] RTS H[O[L MEMIA PD 
ACROSS € Wi > A a A TE BO 


I. anagram. 7, 8. Goldsmith. 9. 
Francis B., pseudonym of P. and S. 
10. Virago; marble in Abbey. 11. 
Dowson. 12. R. B., J. L.; As You Like 
it. 15. Amy-a-sleigh; Westward Ho! 
18. Dalg-etty. 20. sean-oca-sey. 
24. sea nag; Hindu god. 28. goa(l). 
2g. M. Sadleir. 
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DOWN 
2. Eliot; Agonistes. 5. Martin Chuzzle- 
wit, ch. 49. 13. Barnaby Rudge. 14. 
Tennyson. 17. Faery Queen, II, 4. 21. Kidnapped. 26. Capt. A., The 
19. Rabelais; the-lema (male). Rivals. 


To The Twentieth Century, 
26 Bloomsbury Way, 
London, W C 2 


Please send me THE TWENTIETH CENTURY each month for 
thé next twelve months, for which I enclose Cheque or Postal 
Order for Thirty-Three Shillings and Sixpence, which includes | 
cost of postage. U.S.A. and Canada, $6. 
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